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SONG OF THE DYING OLD MAN TO HIS YOUNG 
WIFE. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
Kate, there’s a trembling at my heart, a coldness at my brow, 
My sight is dim, my breath is faint, I feel I'm dying now ; 
But ere my vision fadeth quite, ere all of strength be o’er, 
Oh! let me look into thy face and press thy hand once more. 





I would my latest glance should fall on what I hold most dear ; 

But, ah! thy cheek is wet again—wipe, wipe away the tear. 

Such tears of late have often gemmed thy drooping eyelid’s fringe, 
Such tears of late have washed away thy young cheek’s ruddy tinge. 


I brought thee from a simple home to be an old man’s bride, 
Thou wert the altar where I laid affection, joy and pride ; 

My heart’s devotion, like the sun, shone forth with dimless power, 
And kept its brightest glory rays to mark its setting hour. 


I brought thee from asimple home, when early friends had met, 
And something filled thy farewell tone that whispered of regret. 
Oh! could ] wonder, when you left warm spirits like your own, 
To dwell upon far distant earth with age and wealth alone. 


I gazed with holy fondness on thy meek retiring eye, 

Soft in its beaming as the first fair star of evening’s sky ; 

I marked the dimpled mirth around thy sweet lips when they smiled, 
And while I loved thee as a bride I blest thee as a child. 


But, oh! thy young and glowing heart could not respond to mine, 

My whitened hairs seemed mocked by those rich sunny curls of thine ; 
And though thy gentle faith was kind as woman’s faith can be, 

’Twas as the spring flower clinging round the winter-blighted tree. 


My speech is faltering and low—the world is fading fast— 

The sands of life are few and slow—this day will be my last ; 
I’ve something for thine ear—bend close—list to my failing word, 
Lay what I utter to thy soul, and start not when ’tis heard. 


There’s one who loves thee—though his love has never lived in speech 
He worships as a devotee the star he cannot reach ; 


| ting any vessel out of the mole, or removing any of the rty belonging to 
the English, he would instantly batter the vey eat this oe — 

Now it has always been said, that the great John Duke of Marlborough 
created such terror and dismay among the enemies of England, by his rapid and 
surprising succession of vieteries, that he was in France held up as a bugbear ; 
| and nurses were accustomed to frighten refractory children into submission, by 
in the late en- | telling them Malbrouk would come and take them away. The name of Nelson 
| was not without its terrors among the Corsicans, and they never heard it with- 

out a feeling of fear: and I believe they would as soon have faced the devil: 
hims elf as Nelson, as the sequel will show. 

Captain Towry proceeded to the mole, when the privateer, which was moored 
across it, immediately pointed her guns at him, and at least an hundred guns 
were levelled from the mole-head. On observing this, Capt. Sutton immediate- 
ly sent Nelson’s message on shore, which threatened to batter down the town if 
a single shot was fired. and, taking out his watch, said he would give them a 
quarter-of-an-hour for a reply, which if not fully satisfactory the ships would in- 
stantly open their fire. 

Nelson's name was enough, and more so when the Corsicans found that Tow- 
ry and Sutton were not to be trifled with. The message acted like magic, for in 
a few minutes the people quitted the privateer ; and those at the mole-head,even 
to the Corsican sentries, quitted the spot with the utmost precipitation, leaving 
the vessels to come out of the mole entirely unmolested. 

We were now occasionally on shore as well as on board, according to cireum- 
stances ; for it appeared the municipality were still bent on eommitting de 
dations whenever they could do so with impunity. Captain Nelson, therefore, 
made it his custom to remain where he could be easiest of access, in order that 
all persons who had complaints to make might do so with facility. 

In the course of the day, the owner of a privateer came to complain that he 
had forty hogsheads of tobacco and other goods in the custom-house, which the 
pores refused to deliver to him; whereupon Captain Nelson told him to. 
go to the Committee of Thirty, and say that he (Nelson) had sent for the goods, 
and, pursuing the flying enemy, succeeded in capturing the whole of them. | waaem, if not instantly delivered, he would fire upon the town. The owner not 
In addition to the ordnance and warlike stores on board, we found military liking to go alone, Nelson sent a midshipman, with half-a-dozen men as @ kind 
books, plans and maps of Italy, and many very useful papers, intended for | of convoy, among whom was Archibald Menzies. The owner delivered the 
Bonaparte’s use. The consequence of this victory was disastrous to the | Message, and the Committee seemed to hint at requiring time to consider ; but 
French, who, being deprived of their expected supply of ammunition, were | the midshipman said he could brook no delay ; whereupon Archibald, who could 
obliged to raise the siege of Mantua, and if the Allied Powers had taken | contain himself no longer, burst out with, “ Hoot awa’ wi’ ye, and your dally 
more active measures on land, they would doubtless have improved this sug- | dirty ways; ye ken this gentleman is our Officer, and we canna stand here wait- 
cess, and prevented Bonaparte from taking possession of Leghorn, which he | ing for your decision. Ye ken, if ye dinna give up the goods this instant, our 
did soon after ; but Nelson was on the alert, and closely blockaded him in | Captain will give your dirty town such « belabouring, that he'll nae leave one 


ed, and until this promotion occurred he had harboured a wish to return to Eng- 
land, and rest awhile; but the events that intervened effectually prevented it. 
Admiral Jervis was appointed to the command of the Mediterranean fleet early 
in November, and his penetration soon discovered that Nelson possessed a com- 
bination of resources and abilities rarely to be met with, and he determined to 
give him immediate opportunities of signalizing himself. 

The Agamemnon, having been severely cut to pieces by shot 
gagement, had been brought into Leghorn to refit, and it was expected she 
would be sent home; and Captain Nelson intended to return in her to England. | 
But Admiral Jervis did not feel inclined to part with him; he therefore offered 
him the St. George, 90 guns, or the Zealous, 74, which he, however, declined, 
but at the same time expressed a great wish to serve under the Admiral, should 
the war continue. 

The candid manner in which Nelson expressed himself made a most favour- 
able impression on Acmiral Jervis, and they soon became mutually attached. 
Jervis quickly fathomed the disposition of Nelson ; he saw that his great aim 
was command, and that he yearned to try his fortune as a Commander. He, 
therefore, convinced Nelson that it would be folly to think of going to England 
at a moment when every chance of rapid promotion offered itself ; and finding 
that Nelson’s resolution wavered, he at once promoted him to the rank of tem- 
porary Commodore. The lure was too tempting to be evaded, and Nelson at 
once resolving to forego his intended t:ip to England, hoisted his pendant 
on board his old ship, the Agamemnon. There was little or nothing to be 
done ; Bonaparte was then the great meteor of France, and affairs were un- 
dergoing a rapid change. Nelson was now established in permanent rank, 
ani appointed to the Captain, 74; having a Captain appointed to command un- 
der him. 

We gained intelligence that six vessels, laden with ordnance and ammuni- 
tion, had sailed from Toulon, for the siege of Mantua. Nelson, having the aid 
of Captain Cockburn, in the Meleager, went in pursuit, and drove them un- 
der a battery, which kept up a sharp cannonade ; but we soon silenced it, 














He strives to mask his throbbing breast and hide its burning glow ; 
But I have pierced the veil and seen the struggling heart below. 


Nay speak not. I alone have been the selfish and unwise, 

Young hears will nestle with young hearts, young eyes will meet young eyes. 
And when I saw his earnest glance turn hopelessly away, 

I thanked the hand of Time gbat gave me warning of decay. 


T question not thy bosom, Kate—I cast uponthy name 

No memory of jealous fear, no lightest shade of blame. 

I know that he has loved thee long, with deep and secret truth, 
I know he is a fitting one to bless thy trusting youth. 


Weep not for me with bitter grief ; I would but have thee tell 
That he who bribed thee to his heart has cherished thee right well. 
I give thee to another, Kate—and may that other prove 

Asa grateful for the blessing held, as doting in his love. 


Bury me in the churchard where the dark yew branches wave, 

And promise thou wilt come sometimes to weed the old man’s grave ; 
’Tis all Task! I’mblind—I’m faint—take, take my parting breath— 
I die within thy arms, my Kate, and feel no sting of death. 





THE FIVE AGES. 


‘* Spem longam reseces. 


Dum loquimur fugerit invida 
Etas. 


Carpe diem ; quam minimum credula postero.” 
Horace, Ode 
When the belle of fifteen first gets sight of a beau, 
She scarcely can peep thro’ the sticks of her fan ; 
Her heart all a flutter, her cheeks all a glow, 
She tremblingly simpers out—‘* Wao is the man?” 


Sweettwenty has brought her to years of discretion, 
She blushes no longor, but alters her plan ; 

She thinks of the pocket, the place, the professiun, 
And looks round the circle, with “* What is the man 2” 


X. 


At thirty, each day that she looks in the mirror, 

She sees that some leef of the rose has grown wan ; 
Sees the circle of lovers grow thin, and, in terror, 

She duns the deceivers, with—“ Which is the man?” 


At forty, she changes her tune, grows romdnhtic, 
Finds it pretty to sigh, play the harp, and look wan ; 
Haunts Bath, Baden Baden’s it, steams the Atlantic ; 
Still the point of her travels is—‘* Where is the man!” 


At fifty, she finds that at home there’s no chance ; 
Yet resolved to the last to perform the “ Maman,” 
She gives her last sou to some valet of France, 
And sits down for life *‘ La Comtesse La Grande Ane!” 


—_—_—_—SEEE EEE 


NELSON AT BASTIA. 
BY AN OLD AGAMEMNON. 

In the year 1796 Captain Nelson had charge of a small squadron, under Ad- 
miral Hotham, which was sent to co-operate with the Austrian General, in or- 
der todrive the French from the Riviera de Genoa. It was during the night 
that the Admiral got under weigh, but did not get sight of the enemy for se- 
veral days, when a partial action took place. L’Alcide (74) struck, but the 
rest of the fleet got a wind, which blowing right on the land, enabled them to 
get close in shore, while the English fleet, at seven miles distance, were com- 
pletely becalmed. About half an hour after L’Alcide struck, a box of combus- 
tibles, which were stowed in her foretop, accidentally caught fire, and, despite 
of all exertions to extinguish it, the flames spread so quickly that the ship 
was soon an entire mass of flame. The crew were seen running to and fro 
in a state of distraction. Our fleet lost nu time in manning their boats, and 
we succeeded in rescuing upwards of 200 of the crew. Our boats were the 
last that left the vessel, and had not gota mile from her ere she blew up, 
With a tremendous explosion, scattering in the air those of her unfortunate 
crew that remained on board, and who could not have been less than 300 
souls. Our ship, the Agamemnon, had none killed, and not more than one 
or two wounded. But we gota number of shots under water, and we had 
sharp work at the pumps to keep herdry. We anchored only a few hours 
at St. Fiorenzo, and then Captam Nelson was again despatched in the Aga- 
memnon. 

Nelson at this time was made Colonel of Marines, which he had long wished 
for, but little expected. It was pretty well known that great changes were about 
to take place in the fleet, and Nelson expressed an ardent hope that he should 

© commissioned for some ship. His health, however, had been much impair- 


4 time, he landed a British force on the Island | stane upon the t’other. So come awa’ wi’ ye, mister merchant.” Archy’s 
. —- while, at the same | speech Vrecided the controversy ; the Corsicans did not like the threats of Cap. 
In consequence of the war with Spain, orders were received that Corsica was | tain Nelson, nor did they like the looks of the man that uttered them. They 
| immediately to be given up, and the feet were to quit the Mediterranean. Nel- | all turned as pale as death ; and, withont uttering a single word, delivered up 
| son was paralyzed. ‘This intelligence was so contrary to the orders he had re- the keys to the merchant, who returned with the boat s crew to Nelson, and ac- 
| ceived from Admiral Jervis, that he knew not how to act. He immediately quainted him with the result of his errand; who took immediate means to put 
| sent a despatch to the Admural, and loudly lamented the present orders, which | the owner in possession of his property. _ ; ; 
| he openly characterized as disgraceful to the honour of England. His cha-| One would have supposed that the Corsicans had received sufficient proofs 
| grin was too great to be concealed from his officers or crew, and in the bitter- | that the English would not be trifled with ; but they still obstinately clung to 
ness of his disappointment he remarked, “ The Ministers at home donot seem | their desire to annoy the British merchants, for, in the evening, they made an 
to know the capabilities of our fleet. I frankly declare I never beheld one | attempt to get duty paid for some wine which was abeut tu be embarked by a 
in point of officers and men equal to that under Sir John Jervis, who is a British merchant. However, Captain Nelson sent a message to them, declaring, 
Commander-in-Chief fully capable of increasing the glory of England.” | that if any more complaints were made to him, however slight their nature, he 

Sir John Jervis was as much chagrined as Nelson, and although the bluff | should, without any further notice, pay them such a visit as they would have 
sailor concealed his feelings from those around him, yet the whole fleet were | cause to repent. This wasconclusive ; the Committee saw that further attempts 
well aware that he was prepared to act very differently. However, much as | at opposition would be likely to draw down destruction on them, and they there- 
we all regretted it, there was no help. The orders had arrived, and must be | fore gave up their system of annoyance ; and from that moment not an armed 
obeyed. | man was to be seen in the streets of Bastia. 

On the 13th of October, Captain Nelson was close in with Bastia by daylight, | The Viceroy was taken on board our ship that night, and was consequently 
in the Diadem, Captain Towry ; and, before it came to anchor, Nelson, ac- | placed out of danger. Nelson landed his ag on the 15th, early in the morn- 
companied by his boat s crew, went on shore to visit the Viceroy, who was re- | Ing; who took post at the Viceroy’s house, which covered the spot where the 
joiced to see him, and requested that his valuabie papers might immediately | embarkation took place. General de Burgh also furnished another hundred 
be sent or board by our boat, for it was impossible to foresee how long they | men for the same purpose, part of which kept post in the citadel. One hundred 
might be safe on shore at Bastia. seamen were also sent on shore to complete the embarkation. One of our men 
| We went to the Viceroy’s house, and got all the valuables safe into the | met with a strange adventure. John Thompson, while ashore, heard the wail- 
| boat, which we took on board the ship, and thenreturned with a further sup- | ings of a female, and other persons’ voices speaking peremptorily. Jack, con- 

ply of boats and men. It now appeared that the Corsicans had taken up | ceiving he had aright to interfere if anything was going wrong, listened awhile, 
arms, and that a coimittce of thirty had seized and detained all the er | and soon found that his assistance would be requred. The door opened, apd 
| of the English, and that a plan had been laid to seize the person of the Vice- | four rough-looking fellows pulled a couple of chests into the street.” 
roy. General de Burgh also reported to Captain Nelson, that, from thenum-| “Avast! you saffron-faced swabs,” cried Jack, as he placed himself in front 
| ber of armed Corsicans, there was little or no prospect of saving either stores, | of them ; ‘‘ What are you going to be after with the lady's cargo,eh?” ‘ Con- 
| cannon, or provisions. But Nelson, whose decision was promptitude itself, or- | trabande! contrabande! choses prohibées!” exclaimed the Corsicans. “ Chose 
| dered the citadel gate to be shut, in order to prevent any more armed Corsi- | bed d,” cried Jack; *‘none of your nonsense with me. Let the lady have 
| lige from entering, and gave immediate orders to moor his ships opposite the her goods, or by the honour of my Commander, I'll spoil your daylights !” 
town. The merchants and owners likewise informed him that even their trunks | ‘‘ Non intendo, non intendo !” exclaimed the Corsicans, (meaning, we den’t un- 
of clothes were refused them, aud that they would be complete beggars unless | derstand you.) But Jack mistook the meaning of the word, and exclaimed, 
he could help them. A privateer had been moored across the mole-head by the | “‘ Not intend it! Yes, but you did intend it, you lying swab, and you would 
Corsicans, which would not even allow a transport boat to pass. Nelson re- have pone it too, if I had not been here to prevent you.” The Corsicans paused 
quested them to remain easy, and assured them that he would soon find means | a little ; but seeing that Thompson was quite alone, and they were four in num- 


ja 
] 
to relieve thein. | ber, they determined on attacking and overpowering him ; consequently two of 
At'this time, while our boat’s crew were waiting on shore, we observed several them advanced, but Jack Thompson knocked them down with his fists; the 
armed Corsicans making towards the citadel, who seemed struck with surprise 


| others then advanced, but at this moment an unexpected reinforeement arrived ; 
when they found the gate closed upon them. We could not refrain from laugh- | for the hostess observing the unequal attack of the cowardly Corsicans, rashed 
ing at their disappointment ; which provoked them to such a degree, that one | to the spot, followed by her stable-boy, and seizing a broomstick, while the 
fellow had the temerity to present his piece at us, exclaiming, ‘‘ Brigands An- | stable-boy presented a pitchfork, they laid about them with such spirit, that they 
glais!” (rascally Englishmen !) intending to fire amongst us: but, unfortunate- | proved a powerful reinforcement to Jack Thompson. Others of the Corsican 
ly for him, Archibald Menzies, our stroke-oar, (whom we nicknamed “ Scotch breed joined their rascally companions, and his two auxiliaries would doubtless 
Hercules,” on account of his immense strength,) who was taking his cutty, or | have been defeated; but the timely arrival of half-a-dozen of our crew struck 
short pipe, comfortably near the gate, caught sight of this mancevvre, and, rush- | the Corsicans with such terror, that they made a precipitate retreat, and left 
ing up to the dastard Corsican, gave him such a severe blow under the ear with Jack Thompson and his confederates in possession of the prize, The husband 
his iron fist, that he fell, and completely rolled over in the dust with the force | of the hostess wore a wooden leg, and therefore could not join in the active part 











of the blow. His companions paused for a moment in surprise, as they eyed | of the fray; he, however, proved of signal service, and acted occasionally as a 
| the tall gaunt figure of Archibald, but suddenly rushed in a body upon him; but flanking battery ; fer, having seated himself on one of the tubs, he pulled off 
| Archibald, having torn up a wooden rail that ran along the road-side, laid about | his wooden leg, and every Corsican who happened to come within his reach 
| him with such fury, that the cowardly Corsicans threw down their arms, and during the scuffle, received a hearty thump with it from the old gentleman, who, 
| ran for their lives; and before we could reach the spot, although we ran as quick- | at every blow, roared out, “ Viva Inglesi—Bono Inglesi!” ‘The hostess and 


| ly as we could, to assist our messmate, Archibald was master of the field, his | caro marito, (as she termed her husband,) insisted on our partaking of some re- 
assailants having all decamped except two unfortunate fellows whom he held | freshment ; and so pleased were they with our presence, that I believe, if we 
fast in his iron gripe. could have emptied one of their brandy casks, we should have been welcome. 
“Deil tak you!” exclaimed Archy,—‘d’ye ken me! Never show your ug- | Having regaled ourselves, we assisted them to remove their property to a place 
ly walnut-coloured faces to a Briton again, unless you can behave like cannie | of safety. 
men, or, by Saint Andrew! I'll batter your faces against each ither till ye | We now went heartily to work in remeving provisions, cannon, gunpowder, 
shallna ken whether you be yourselves or no. Get awa wi’ ye, ye cursed black- | and various stores, besides a vast quantity of baggage and hogsehold articles ; 
nebs! J dinna like to swear, but I'll be d dif I don’t mak haggis-meat o’ | for the poor emigrants could not afford to leave any things behindthem. There 








ye, if I catch you here again.” | were many novel scenes exhibited in Bastia at this time. Whole families might 
Having let them loose, which he did with a kick behind, the fellows made be seen moving along with their little stock of goods under the protection of 
| swift work of it, and were soon out of sight. We collected the arms they had | British sailars or soldiers, while their enemies could do no more than look o1 


left, and stowed them safely in the boat with envy and veration, and see themselves deprived of their intended plunder: 


Nelson having returned from the citadel, we quickly got on board, in order to} Our sailors had plenty of opportunities of displaying their gallantry ; for it 
| commence operations. The Egmont, Captain Sutton, had now arr ved, and | was nothing uncommon to see two or three of our ship’s crew marching along 
| was ordered to moor the same asthe Diadem. At noon, Captain Nelson made | with a female under each arm, convoying them safely to the place of embarka- 

the signal for the boats manned and armed, and Captain Towry proceeded into} tion. Here you might see a group of men conveying a lot of furniture, while 
the mole with them, inorder to open the passage for all vessels which might | the family were carrying their lighter articles, such as bandboxes, bundles, and 
choose to come out. Captain Towry had also received instructions from Nel- | such-like gear. Our carpenter's second mate was an Irishman, and a merry fel- 
son to take the first English vessel in tow, which he met with; and, if the| low he was; but he was rather ill-favoured in his appearance. He had some- 


slightest molestation was offered, he was to send to the municipality in his(Nel- | what of a squint about his eyes, rather a flat nose, and a wide mouth, and he 
son's) name, to tell them, that if any obstruction was thrown in the way of get- | passed by the cognomen of the “ Munster Beauty.” Poor Pet Macguire! be 





90 She Albion. 


was as able a seaman as ever sailed in the fleet ; and whenever he committed a 
blunder it was on the right side : he lived long enough to see much service, 
for I think it was in the battle of Trafalgar that a grape-shot signed his death- 
warrant. 

Pat Macguire had charge of the removal of the domestic part of the goods, 
and proud enough he was of the berth, and well pleased into the bargain; for 
Pat was always fond of being in ladies’ company, and here he was surrounded by 
all ranks. Old and young, rich and poor—all came to consult Pat as to the man- 
ner in which they were to proceed. 

Some of our strongest men, who were employed in removing the cannon and 
other cumbersome materials, took good care to jeer Pat Macguire in his enviable 
employment. One would say, “There's Mister Macguire, the lady’s man— 
pretty, delicate creature—he’s obliged to be stationed here to look after the gowns 
and petticoats, because our work is too hard for him.” 

Old Jack Townsend (the grumbler) would say, ‘‘ What can you expect of an 
Trishman !—They never were able seamen ; they’re of no use on board, unless 
it be to act as washerwomen.” 

“ A bull—a bull!” cried Pat Macguire ; ‘‘ who ever heard of a man-washer- 
woman? Now, look you, Master Townsend, it’s no use your jibing and jeering 
after that fashion, because ye see the Captain has picked me out for this especial 
service, because I was one of the most polite and best-behaved of the crew. 
And let me tell you that there’s neither man, woman, nor child, that sails on the 
salt sea, that knows how to accommodate the ladies better, or half so well, 
as an Irishman. So, roll that up as a quid and chew it, Master Townsend, if 
you plase.” 

“Ugh!” said old Townsend, “that’s all you're good for. I dare say the 
Captain will give you a new berth aboard—he’ll make you head nurse to the 
women.” 

‘Och, good luck to him!” cried Pat; “I wish he may. Hurrah, old Jack! 
Pat Macguire’s just the boy for a nursery-maid.” 

Had our time not been too much occupied, we should have derived much 
amusement by setting old Townsend_and Pat Macguire on the bigh ropes, but 
our duty was rather hard, and time was running short, and, therefore, there was 
no other jeering except a little occasional shy fighting between these two, whose 
opinions differed as widely as the east and west winds. 

Pat Macguire was also a bit of a politician, and occasionally made some very 
shrewd remarks. When the despatch arrived which ordered us to evacuate 
Corsica, it caused much murmuring in the fleet, particularly among those who 
had seen good service under Sir John Jervis; and this gave Pat Macguire an 
opportunity of giving his opinion on the state of parties. One of the sailors 
having asked who it was that caused such orders to be given, Pat replied, ‘ Sure, 
it was the Parliament.” 

“Then,” said one of the topmen, ‘the Parliament never sailed under Admi- 
ral Jervis, nor fought as we have done.”” Whereupon Pat Macguire, with a 
look of the most signal cortempt, exclaimed— 

“*Sblood, man, d’ye take the Parliament for a man or a woman? The Par- 
liament, I'd have vou to know, is a great many people mustered together, and 
they settle the affairs of the nation by taiking to each other.” 

“ Talking to each other!”’ echoed the topman. 

“Yes,” continued Pat ; “they talk till they talk the breath out of each other, 
and then it’s put to the vote as to who spoke the longest and loudest, and that’s 
the one as gains the day.” 

“And is that all they do?” inquired the topman. 

“Yes, honey,” replied Pat; ‘ they talk and we execute.” 

Pat’s logic was too learned to allow the topman to argue any further; andthe 
Boatswain having piped to quarters put an end to the debate. 

We had now worked without intermission till sunset on the 19th, and must 
have saved about two hundred thousand pounds’ worth of stores, and other ef- 
fects belonging to the emigrants. 

The French had landed their troops at Cape Corse on the 18th, and on the 
following day they sent to the municipality to know if they intended to receive 
them as friends, because, if so, they required that the English should be prevent- 
ed from embarking. Time would not allow us to save anything more, and, 
therefore, after having spiked all the guns, we quitted the citadel at midnight ; 
but, from the wind blowing a gale, it was dawn of day before we all got on 
board. All the time these transactions were going on, we were observed by a 
mob of Corsicans, who lined the shore, and who had the mortification to witness 
every soul embark who chose to leave the island, without their daring to offer the 
least molestation. 

Captain Nelson and General de Burgh were the last who left the spot ; and 
as Nelson stepped into the boat, he coolly turned tothe mob and said, ‘ Now, 
John Corse, follow the natural bent of your detestable character—plunder and 





revenge!” We were soon on board, and in less than half an hour we showed 
our sterns to the island of Corsica. 





DIRCKS’S PATENT METALLIC RAILWAY WHEEL 
WITH WOOD-FACED TYRE. 


The Polytechnic Journal in an article on Railway improvements takes espe- 
cial notice of Raiiway accidents arising from collision. 

The writer very justly observes, aceidents have increased both in number 
and horror ; and they are, inthe main,to be ascribed, not to the carriages getting 
off the rails, which seldom happens, and has been in a great measure successful- 
ly guarded against, but to collision, which frequently happens, and has not been 
successfully guarded against. ‘The prevention of ‘collision, therefore, is the 
point to which the energi¢s of all concerned should be forthwith directed, for 
unless the public are satisfied that some well organised steps for that pur- 
pose are, or will be undertaken, a considerable falling off in the amount of re- ! 
ceipts will unquestionably be experienced by every railway company in the | 
kingdom. ' 

He then proceeds : We feel persuaded the directors of the great companies | 
will call to their aid everything which experience can offer and science devise, 
and that the final result will be a much amended state of steam travelling 
upon land. Recent events have thrown a gloomy pall over railway undertak- 
ings, which can only be removed by the exhibition of a scientific aud business- 
like exertion corresponding to the magnitude of the evil to be overcome, and ; 
we sincerely trust it will not be wanting in the hour of need, and that hour is | 
the present one. But as one step towards the end in view, we beg to call: 
attention to a vast improvement in the wheels of locomotive engines and car- 
riages, which appears tovus to increase in an extraordinary degree the power of 
quickly stopping a train in rapid motion, a power which engine-drivers evident- 
ly do not possess at present ; if they did several of the accideats would never | 
have happened. ‘This improvement, which is due to the skill of Mr. Dircks,* is | 
thus described by that gentleman : 

“The construction of the wheel may be understood by imagining a spoked | 
wheel with a deep channelled tyre. The wheel may be made either of cast or} 
—— iron, it having been ascertained that tyre bars can be rolled to the re- 
quired pattern. In this channelled tyre are inserted blocks of African oak, 
measuring about four inches by three-and-a-half inches, solidified by filling the 
pores with unctuous preparations ; thereby counteracting the effects of wet by 
capillary attraction, to which, by this means, it becomes impervious, and at the 
same time is not liable to equal contraction and expansion. The blocks of } 
wood are cut to the requisite form to fit very exactly in the external circular ! 
channel of the wheel, withthe grain placed vertically throughout, forming a | 
complete facing of wood. There are about from twenty-eight to thirty of these ; 
blocks round each wheel, where they are retained in their place by one or two 
bolts passing through each, the two sides of che channel having corresponding 
holes drilled through them for this purpose: the bolts are then well rivetted. | 
After being so fitted, the wheel is turned in the usual manner. The wheel when | 
finished has all the appearance of a common railway wheel, but with a rather 
deeper rim, the tyre faced with wood, and the flange with iron. Woods of 
various qualities may be used, whether hard or soft, requiring different chymical 
preparations according to their porosity, and in some instances requiring to be 
compressed.”’ 

There are many advantages to be looked for from the adoption of Mr. 
Dirck’s wheel, in place of those ordinarily used. When wheels and rails be- 
come wet with rain, great difficulty is frequently experienced in starting and 
stopping a train, by reason of the great slipperiness induced by damp. This 
difficulty is met by the engines being supplied with sandboxes, from which 
the sand is spread upon the rail, and thus adhesion is obtained ; if there is no 
sand there is no starting, nor stopping within the ordinary bounds if in motion. 
Much, therefore, during wet weather, depends upon the sand ; so much, indeed, 
that we ourselves have seen driving-wheels ruaning at full speed, and serg- 
ing or slipping for want of adhesion on the rail, until a man running before strew- 
ed sand upon it. These brief observations will serve to show that those who 
attend to the engines do not possess the contro! over them in wet weather which 
they do in dry; that is to say, they cannot stop them in the one case with the 
certainty that they can in the other. 

Now, the railway wheel invented and patented by Mr. Dircks gets rid of this 
difficulty. It will be seen by the description previously given, that the rim 
which travels over the rail is made of wood, and between wood and iron the 
adhesion is so considerable that no moisure overcomes it, and, consequently, 
sand or other extraneous assistance is not necessary to facilitate, control, or 

altogether arrest motion. In fact, the application of this wheel would enable 
an engine conductor to stop his train under the most unfavourable circumstan- 
ces, in less time and distance than he can do it at present under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances. We hold it, therefore, to be the duty of all manag- 








* Of the frm of Messrs. Brocklehurst, Dircks, and Nelson, of Liverpool. 


ing directors of railroads to institute experiments with it without loss of 
time, on the ground of its arming the conductor with en additional secu- 
rity against sudden collision. The experiments could be made at a trifling 
cost. 
As an additional reason in favour of wheels on this construction, Mr. Dircks 
says :—* The aciivu of an iron wheel upon an iron rail, though derived from a 
ling motion, can only be compared toa series of blows, and the rebound oc- 
casioned by iron striking iron is well known to be considerably greater than is 
uced by wood striking iron. To this simple fact we may trace the tremu- 
ous motion occasioned by iron wheels on an iron railroad ; and when, by any tri- 
fling accident, as an inequality from the rising of one end of a rail, or sometimes 
even from small flinty pebbles getting on the rail, the rebound is not more fear- 
ful than dangerous. The tremulous motion of the rail just adverted to renders 
it necessary, in most cases, to lay the rails on wooden sleepers. As an illustra- 
tion of what is meant, it may be mentioned, that on the Dublin and Kingston 
Railway, the rails were originally laid on granite sleepers, but the tremor was so 
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As for mermaids, the roeks and waves of the ocean claim them; but strange 
to say, they seldom visit the shores of Ireland. Thousands must have seen 
them, or how could they have been so accurately described, with their looking- 
glasses in one hand, and small tooth combs in the other! They give a decided 
preference to Scotland ; and if our gallant neighbours will coax them their way, 
we cannot help it, happy and proud enough with our own sweet girls—indeed 
we would not give one of our warm-hearted, rosy-cheeked milkmaids for @ hun- 
dred mermaids. re "i ; 

What particular kind of devils, witches, sprites, or fairies were concerned in 
the tricks and outrages which I am about now to relate I never could find out; 
but assuredly the following occurrences caused not only great alarm in my neigh- 
bourhood, but actually, as was said, baffled for a time the power of the priest, 
were the cause of a numerous family being obliged to quit a snug farm, and have 
never yet been openly accounted for on any other principle but that of being a 
deserved punishment for irreverence towards the “good people ”’ or fairies. 
Puck must have had instructions to punish this family severely, because every 
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great as to loosen the rails, and occasion serious fears from the quent da- 
mage sustained by engines and carriages passing along the line. It was, there- 
tore, ultimately agreed to take up the granite and lay down longitudinal wooden 
sleepers, a work oi considerable labour and expense.” 

Our examination into the merits of this improvement of wheels, justifies us in 
recommending it upon the following grounds, in addition to those we have al- 
ready enumerated. It would diminish much of the noise, which is at present a 
source of general complaint ; the wood facing will wear a considerable time 
without requiring any repair ; the wood can be refaced, by turning it up again 
in the lathe, as practised with worn tyres ; the tyre can be refaced with wood at 
little expense, and at a far less loss of time than usual ; and in the operations of 
refacing these wheels, or putting in new wood, the work can be performed with 
out the labour and cost of removing the wheels fromthe axles, which, in the 
keying and unkeying, is known to be very troublesome ; and, finally, the rails 
themselves will suffer less wear by using this kind of wheel, and the fastenings, 
sleepers, and blocks will receive considerably less injury, end thereby favour 
the laying of railroads on stone blocks, wherever they are considered to be most 
desirable. , 

Wheels with wood-faced tyres which have been in constant use on the St. He- 
len’s Railway for upwards of five months continue to give entire satisfaction. 
The engine-men soon discovered the ease and covenience they afford, although 
ignorant at the time of the particular cause of their superiority over the other 
iron wheels on the line. ‘They appear as good as the day they were put to 
work, having undergone little or no wear. Their action as driving-wheels for 
locomotives has been compared by mechanics to that of an ‘‘ emery stick,” 
which takes a very powerful hold on rotating iron ; hence it is that the greatest 
possible facility for propelling or stopping railway trains is obtained by wheels on 
this construction. 





IRISH SUPERSTITIONS 
BY P. M‘'TEAGUE, ESQ. 

it is perhaps easier to imagine than define what superstition actually is, where 
it begins, or where it ends; but thisI believe we may say, that superstition is 
the offspring of ignorance, and that people are credulous in proportion to the 
weakness of their brains. As an indolent mind finds ease in drawing its conclu- 
sions from hearsay, so does cunning gather strength ; and crafty inventors, hav- 
ing once succeeded in lowering the standard of intelligence, can always take 
further liberties with their prostrate captives. An intelligent and active capa- 
city will be contented with nothing short of the most perfectly attainable evi- 
dence of facts. We arehappily approaching the age of proors—everything 
shows it—the minds of men are hungering and thirsting after them; and though 
numbers are impatient, and think that we should discard all out-of-the-way cus- 
toms, beliefs, and prejudices, at once—bundle them up, in short, and throw them 
overboard in a lump, I am not sure that ¢his would be altogether so well; the 
vessel might then be too light, and upset ; and I would rather see people con- 
vinced than drowned. In the latter case, too, I should lose my gardener, Timo- 
thy Cormick, whose ghost-stories have so often amused me; and the more so,as 
he being an implicit believer in giants, witches, fairies, devils, and hobgoblins of 
every shape and size, perfect beings, whether from thirty feet in height, downto 
the thirtieth part of an inch, can enter into minutie and descriptions which are 
perfectly astonishing. When or how he has imbibed these strange vagaries | 
never could find out. Previous, perhaps, to his taking the temperance pledge 
from Father Mathew, whiskey might have had something to do with it; as of 
all other spirits this was the decided leader in bothering our poor people, blind- 
ing some, and with others establishing a second sight,by making them see double. 
Be this as it may, all I know is, that Tim’s father, and probably his grandfather 
and great-grandfather, lived with the O'Neills,—a family once great and power- 
ful enough, but now, at least in this county, nearly extinguished. It so hap- 
pens that my present residence is near the last remains of an old house which 
the O’Neills inhabited, after being driven from one of their strongest castles by 
Ingoldsby’s forces, and now nearly obliterated. A few sheep or cattle find an 
occasional shelter within the bare deserted walls of what was once a banqueting 
room,—a pig or two may be occasionally seen rooting among earth and stones, 
where, at a happier period, ancient lawns and pleasure grounds afforded relaxa- 
tion to the young, the gay, andthe light-hearted. Of the orchard, so celebrated 
even in Tim’s remembrance, not a tree remains. In short, the branches of this 
ancient family, whose pride could not brook any diminution of those luxuries in 
which their forefathers had indulged, were doomed to wither one by one; and 
there stand the miserable remnants of their possessions, falling away year after 
year, stone after stone,—attesting that 

‘to provide and give great gifts, 
And al! out of an empty coffer,” 
is, even in this ingenious country, a vain effort ! 

It isamong these ruins that Tim often walks and meditates, taking special 
care, however, never to approach them after sunset. Now this man is clever 
enough in his occupation, a good gardener, and faith‘ul sort of fellow; yet all 
the logic in the world would not reason him out of his belief in supernatural ap- 
pearances and events. He can remember the family coach and four, the appear- 
ance of his old master, the coachman, and the footman behind ; and insists upon 
it, that the ancient equipage may still be occasionally |eard rattling down the 
avenue. Indeed, upon one occasion, seeing him considerably excited, I with 
some difficulty got from him the following account. 

“Why, plase yer honor, if I must tell your honor the ¢hruth, I seen the ould 
master last night, and was wondering yer honor hadn't heerd the noise.” 

“What, Tim,” I said, ‘did your old master make a noise ?”’ 

‘Oh, no, by no manes, yer honor. The ould master wouldn’t make a noise, 
by rason he had no head ; but I’ll engage he sot boult upright, an’ I knew him 
in a minute, an’ counted five gentlemen sitting with him within in the coach, an’ 
the coachman dhrivin’ an the box, an’ the footman houlding an behind, an’ not 
one av them had ahead! So, plase yer honor, how could I be mistaken, an’ 
not a bit frightened? Sure! knew the carriage as well as when I was a little 
boy, an’ so I pulled off my hat, as I used to do, when the ould master would 
smile, an’ give me a nod, an’ sometimes throw a penny, or maybe an odd six- 
pence, out of the windy. But av’ coorse nothin’ kem this turn, not even a nod 
from one o’ them ; for how could they nod without ther heads? But, praise be 
to God, they didn’t beckon me!” 

“* Perhaps that was lucky, Tim. You mean, I suppose, if they had beckoned 
you, it would have been an evil sign.” 

‘“* Troth, for the matter o’ that, yer honor, it would have been a warning to 
quit yer honor, an’ that’s what I wouldn’t like to do if I could help it. Next 
turn, maybe, 1’!l be better prepared.” 

I tried, of course, to reason Tim out of this phantasy. I desired him to re- 
collect that the night he described,though light, had been stormy, and that there 
had been some thunder and lightning ; but all would not do. He persisted in his 
story, es if it would have been madness to disbelieve it, and cut me vexatiously 
short by saying, 

‘Sure yer honor wouldn’t have me to disbelieve what I seen with my own 
two eyes asl see this spade in my hand! An’ by the same token, whin the 
master passed me quite fair an’ asy in the coach, ould Corney gave a crack wid 
his whip that wint aff like the shot of a pistle; an’ away wint the four black 
horses, and the coach after thim, as quick as the wind, an’ down the avenue wid 
‘em like a flash of lightning, an’ through the first big gate, tho’ meself had put 
an the chain an’ padlock pm 4 a minute or two before, an’ not abar broke. An’ 
thin I heerd such whippin’ an’ crackin’, an’ seen the fire aa’ shmoke flying out of 
the horses’ mouths, an’ such a racket with their shoes they made! An’ in one 
minute it was all quite and still as before—the Lord be praised !” 

Now, though perfectly able to trace the combinations which produced this ef- 
fect on Tim's intellect, I might as well have tried to move a mountain as stir 
his belief,—a belief not formed alone on that which he fancied he had seen, but 

grafted on the ancient superstitions attached to the house, and probably (ina 
greater or less degree) upon the minds of all that had dwelt there for a hundred 
years before. Neither will I go so far as to affirm that the whole of my people 
and neighbours believe this tale, though pretty sure too many of them do; and 
that, upon the whole, Tim is infinitely more successful in making converts to 
lus belief than Ito mine. And this I can further state,that almost as many be- 
lieve in the existence of witches, and many more in fairies, whose power they 
consider to be unlimited. 

Water nymphs and naiades are sometimes miscl.ievous in Ireland,—as, for 
instance, they were last year so restless, splashing the water about, that they 


ber of it felt its vengeance. The narrative is quite current in this part of 
Clare, and the account as familiar to numbers as the other stories. _ 

I have heard different versions of this tale, but prefer the relation of it as given 
by my neighbour Ned Hurly (a shrewd fellow by the by), and shall endeavour 
to kee ) to his own words as near as I can. 

“Oh! then, them Clunes was the unlucky people! an’ so well as the’ might 
a’ done! but I'll tell yer honor all about it as near as I have it meself. 

«* Well, yer honor, you see the Clunes lived in a shnug lump of a farmhouse 
on the Scariff road. ‘The’ wor a purty large family 0’ them, and rinted twelve 
acres of right good land ; but, somehow or another, the’ wor not a well ordher- 
ed family, by rason of neglecting mass, an’ drinkin’ whiskey. Paddy Clune 
himsilf might be at or over fifty at this time, and his wife nigh hand it. Taey 
had four boys an’ two girls at home wid ’em, ‘most of all ages betune ten and 
twenty-four, an’ not wan of ‘em could read, or write, or say catechism, (them 
was dark times, yer honor, an’ swearin’ an’ dhrinkin’ times, but it won't be so, 
plase God!) So what could the craturs do, but be gagging, an’ humbugging, 
an’ desaving, an’ dhrinkin’, an’ fightin’, an’ tellin’ lies among the neighbours, an’ 
what was worst of all,’ud be intherfaring wid the ‘good people,’ an’ crassin’ 
an’ making game uv ’em, an’ long enough the’ put up wid the thratement; but 
if the’ did, the pay-day kem at last ! 

“Tt was just at the edge of the last hard winter we had in these parts, an’ 
they wor all sittin’ wan evening round the hearth, an’ over the fire there was a 
great pot of p’tshaties nigh hand upon the bile, an’, bein’ hungry enough, the 
tongues uv em wor moving about inside ther jaws, an’ acrass ther mouths. 
All at wanst aff went a big crack. 

‘©* What's that at all!’ said ould Paddy. 
siz he. 

“© «T did,’ siz Mick. 
save.) 

‘“* Well, there was a great big hape o’ turf stacked up in wan corner of the 
kitchen, an’ in wan minute more there was another crack, that med the old wo- 
man jump up clane aff uv her stool. 

‘«* Tunder an’ turf! what soort a’ thricks are ye at nuw, boys?’ siz she. 

‘“«« None in life, mother,’ siz Jemmy. ‘It must be the cat afther a mouse in 
the turf, or maybe it’s a rot she’s got,’ siz Jemmy. 

“ ¢T wish it was that ould hag that turn’d the milk an me this mornin’,’ siz 
Biddy, ‘or the wan that sharmed the butter yesterday !’ an’ another bang wint 
aff as loud as a blunderbush ! 

“«*Get up, Jemmy, an’ look inside the turf,’ siz the ould man. 
at allnow?” siz he. 

““*O father!’ siz Jemmy, ‘there’s a great big pair uv eyes looking at me 
full in the face out of the turf, an’ hapes o’ things moving about up an’ down! 
O pull me away out o' this! I can’t stir a fut, orthem eyes Il break my collar- 
bone!’ siz he. 

“The words wor hardly out of Jemmy’s mouth whin a thundering big clod 
of dirt kem down the shimminy, an’ sich a cryin’ an’ bawling as the ould woman 
an’ her daughters sot up! an’ thin the turf began swellin’ up like a wave av the 
say, an’ sint Jemmy down on the flat uv his back, an’ a hard sod flew out and 
fetch’d Mick a rattlin’ blow an his head! 

‘‘ Jemmy sprung up an his feet, and Mick fell to cursin’ an’ swearin’, an’ 
‘ Be this an’ be that,’ siz he, scratchin’ his poll, ‘ Musha be the grey goat—an’ 
that’s a hairy oath (the devil from me!) but I'll kill some o’ ye if ye don’t stop,’ 
siz he. An’ hardly wor the words out iv his ugly mouth but up comes a show- 
er av turf sods out av the corner, rattlin’ an’ dhrivin’ about ther heads, an’ sorra 
wan uv ’em at all but didn’t get a couple of turrible pelts at fursht go aff! The 
ould man had the wig hot aff his head, an’ his wife was tumbled on her hands 
an’ knees, an’ thin rowl'd over an’ over, dhrivin’ the air wid her heels, an’ all uv 
*em tearin’, an’ swearin’, an’ bawlin’ a thousand murdhers; and the harder they 
swore (the Lord save us!) the thicker the turf-sods wor flying, great vollys an’ 
showers entirely, till the’ wor nigh-hand smuddered undher the turf, an’ not 
wan sod left in the corner, nor 4 livin’ sowl to be seen but thimselves. So 
whin the turf was all out o’ the corner, there was a little pace, to be sure, an’ 
the’ help’d pull one another aff av the flure an’ hills o’ turf, an’ Mick, an’ Jem, 
an’ Biddy swearing worse than ever, an’ callin’ out, ‘ Bad luck’ to ye, whoever 
ye are, an’ whatever ye are!’ (think of them words, yer honour!) ‘and to the 
divil we'll pitch ye !’ and so the’ went an; an’ if the’ did that minnet the big 
pot of lumpers began to bile over, an’ up comes one clane out av the pot, an’ 
hot Jemmy plump an the nose! an’ thin another riz b‘iling hot, an’ gov Jemm 
a turr’ble pelt an’ the face, another nigh tuk the very ear clean aff Biddy’s 


‘Mick, did you hear it?— 


‘maybe it’s the good people,’ siz he, (jeerin’ you per- 


‘What ’s it 


head. ‘O be the powers!’ siz Mick, ‘ we'll be ruined,’ siz he.—*O 
wisha—wisha !’ siz Biddy, ‘what’llI do? I believe the ear o’ me_is gone! ’ 
siz she. 


‘“‘ An’ with that up comes the whole contint’s av the b’iling pot of p’tshaties, 
like a shower of balls out av a big cannon, an’ knocked the ould couple down 
again, an’ all the shildher, big an’ little, sprawlin’ an’ skraming, an’ yellin’, an’ 
kickin’, an the flure! But the old woman was the first up an her legs, an’ 
bruised enough she was, an’ scalded ; but at anyhow if she was, she made a shift 
to rache the dure, but sorra wan bit ’ud it open for the hills o’ turf that was 
druv up before it; but the windy was purty handy, by rason ther’ was no 
frame or glass to it; an’ so she shqueedg’d hersilf through, an’ hilp’d the young- 
est of the shilder afther her, an’ thin the old man shcrambled away wid himsilf, 
an’ so did Biddy, an’ Mick, an’ Jemmy, an’ all uv ‘em wint aff to Tim Houri- 
gans, an’ the neighbours wor all kind enough to thim, but turr’bly frightened, 
an’ Tommy Whelun, the schoolmaster wint aff to tell Father Doyley—who is a 
aright good man,—an’ Charles Sullivan, the smith wint wid him, an’ both 
agreed on the road how it was, an’ wondher'd the ‘ good people’ had put up wid 
that same thratement so long; an’ so did his rivirence say the same thing, an’ 
that it could never be expected he should interfere for them who neglected to 
hear mass. But, however, nothin’ more happen’d that night, an’ they all had 
ther bellies full of p’tshaties, an’ slept sound enough. 

“ Av coorse the’ riz up at peep o’ day, an’ wint aff altogether to their own 
house, an’ found the dure quite asy to open, an’—your honor may believe it or 
not, but what I tell you is the thruth as I had it—they found as clane an’ tidy a 
kitchen as was ever seen! There was all the turf stacked nate an’ reg’lar in 
the corner, an’ a fine clear fire burnin’, but the pot the p’tshaties was in, was 
taken aff the fire, an’ not wan lumper left, but the shkins av all o’ them laid 
mighty nately settled at the bottom of the pot ! 

“s Well, yer honor, they thought the shtorm was all over thin, an’ all ‘ud be 
smooth an’ aisy enough. But see how mishtaker, the’ wor. For that same 
night every thing was tasst an’ thrown about jist exactly as before, only a great 
deal worse entirely, an’ av coorse what could the’ do (the blashfaymers) but 
move ouT 0° THaT!” ; 

Having thanked Ned Hurly for his story, I told him I felt curious to know 
what became of the Clunes! 

“O! thin, yer honor, the’ wint away aff to the West, bag an’ baggage, where 
I’m affaird they’re been badly enough off, but now they’ve been wid Father 
Matchew it’s most likely they'll recover thimsilves.” 

“ But tell me,” I said, “‘ who is living in their farm now ?” 

“Faix! a very knowin’ blade, yer honor, one Pat Foley.” 

“ And was he living near the Clunes at the time ?” 

“To be sure he was, sir, wid his father-in-law hard by, for he married a 
girl of the Dennys; but he had no place while them divilments was goin’ 
an. So whin the Clunes left, he spoke to the agent, and ped the old man for 
his craps, an’ got the lase med over to himself, an’ wint into the house imme- 
diately.” 

7 And was not afraid of the good people?” 

“Not a bit av it, yer honor! an’ why shud he be, an’ he goin’ so constant 
to mass, an’ such fri’nds wid the priesht? Sure his rivirince sittled the whole 
buisiness for him, wid holy wather an’ other things mesel{ doesn’t know, im wan 
night!” 

i I see it all now, I think, Ned.” 

“* Be all the crasses in a yard of cneck, yer honor—an’ sol thought you 
would!” 





LAMARTINE. 

From “ Sketches of Conspicuous Living Characters of France.” 
by R. M. Walsh. 

If you cast your eyes over the last years of the eighteenth century in France, 

in the midst of that glorious phalanx of eloquent orators, of unrivalled scholare, 
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hardly gave us one dry day; and a boatman on Inchiquin lake gravely assured 


rise. 





of intrepid soldiers who composed the escort of the expiring age, you will seck 
in vain for true poets. With the exception of Andrew Chénier, whose voice 


me they made such noises at night that he never could row about till after sun- | was so roughly stilled by the executioner, you will not find a single one. 


And yet, what epoch was ever more luxuriant in poetry both beautiful and hor- 
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riblet Internally, what bloody, hideous dramas! a throne the most brilliant of 
the world, aoa tery | as if destroyed by a thunderbolt; an entire ople 
sweeping away with fearful uproar the institutions of ten centuries; the old 
world straggling in paroxysms of convulsive agony ;—and then, externally,what 
grand e ic poems! Moreau, transforming ragged peasants into heroes ; Pichegru 
taking fleets by assault ; and Bonaparte, reviving Hannibal with the exception of 


Capua! : ; 

Recadiid by all this din of arms, of horses, of cannon, of falling edifices, and 
clashing nations ; enveloped and stifled in a vapour of blood, poetry 1s mute, be- 
cause poetry requires air, and meditation, and silence ; because poetry 1s far less 
the reflection of the present than the evocation of the past or the divination of 
the future ; because poetry is not the tocsin which sounds during the storm, but 
rather the sea-mew which announces it with plaintive cry, or the rainbow by which 
it is followed. ; 

The eldest and greatest of the poets of our age, Chateaubriand, obscure and 
unknown, hidden in a suburb of London, writes his Essay upon Revolutions amid 
the tumult of the most terrible one of all; and Madame de Staél, a swan driven 
far away by the tempest from her natal shores, wanders about in search of some 
sequestered refuge where she may bring forth Corinne. 

Fonte nations themselves, as if struck with stupor, leave unfinished the 
share of toil imposed upon them in the field of intellect, to come and contem- 
plate with terrified eyes the torrent which sweeps away in its foaming billows all 
vestiges of the past. Alfieri, that old Roman of degenerate Italy, still, at inter- 
vals, makes his strong voice heard ; but at length it dies isolated and echoeless. 
The child Scott, plays heedlessly on the heaths of Scotland, and Byron an in- 
fant in the cradle, holds a rattle in the hand which will indite Childe-Harold. In 
the heart of Saxony, ina little corner of Germany, the venerable oaks of Wei- 
mar shade a nest of poets; but the noise of battle drowns their melodious songs, 
and Europe forgets Goéthe, Schiller, Wieland and Herder, to gaze at Moreau 
and the Archduke Charles manceuvring upon the Rhine; Bonaparte and Wurm- 
ser contending for the masterdom of Italy. 

Poetry is thus mute ; but she is not dead, for poetry cannot die ; bright efflu- 
ence of the Deity, she is imperishable like the Deity. Let the storm pass by, 
and you will hear ascending to the skies the most delicious chorus of harmonious 
voices that ever enchanted human ears. Poetry of the soul, poetry of the sen- 
ses, poetry of the imagination—René, Atala, the Martyrs, Corinne, Werther, 
Wallenstein, Waverly, Oberon, Don Juan—you will have all this, and then will 
arise, pale and sad, but beautiful as a flower born among ruins, the poetry of 
the heart. At the moment when the mild Chénier dropped his Grecian lyre, a 
noble child, with flaxen locks, was disporting upon the banks of the Seine ; 
that child will pick up that lyre ; he will enrich it with a Christian chord, and 
the wofld, ravisied with the new melody, will repeat with admiration the name 
of Lamartine. 

Alphonse de Lamartine, was born at Macon, on the 21st of October, 1790; 
his family name is de Prat, but he took at a subsequent period the name of a 
maternal uncle. His father was major of a cavalry regiment under Louis XVI, 
and his mother was the daughter of Madame des Rois, sub-governess of the 
princes of Orleans. Thus attached to the old order of things, his family was 
smitten by the revolutiou, and his earliest recollections are connected with a 

loomy house of imprisonment where he used to be taken to visit his father. 

hen the worst days of terror had passed, the family retired to a sequestered 
estate at Milly, where his childhood glided peacefully away. The memory of 
the domestic serenity of his early years has never been effaced from his mind, 
and often in his career of traveller and of poet has he delighted to evoke the 
soft images of that humble chateau of Milly with its seven linden-trees, of his 
old father, of his mild and serious mother, of his sisters ‘‘ gu'allaita le méme sein 
de femme,” of those huge trees loaded with shade, of those fields, those moun- 
tains, those valleys which were the mute witnesses of the joys of his free and 
happy boyhood. 

“ My mother,” he says somewhere, “had received from her mother when dy- 
ing, a beautiful Bible of Royaument, in which she taught me to read when I 
was yetachild. This Bible had engravings of sacred subjects on every page. 
When I said my lesson well, and had read with but few mistakes the half of a 
page in the Sacred History, she would uncover the print, and holding the book 
open on her knees, would make me contemplate it and explain it to me as my re- 
ward. . . . The silvery, affectionate, solemn and imp2ssioned tone of her 
voice, imparted to all she said an accent of strength, of charmand of love which 
still sounds in my ears, alas! after six years of silence!’ Can you not see that 
beautiful child with large blue eyes who will one day be Lamartine! Can you 
not see hin bending over the knees of his mother, hanging upon her words,open- 
ing his young soul to all the harmonies of oriental nature, and imbibing from the 
book of books his first poetic instincts ? 

At the proper age the boy was sent to finish his education at the college of the 
Peres de ia Foi at Belley. The religious seeds which had been sown by his 
mother in his soul, were vigorously ripened in the melancholy seclusion of the 
eloieter ; the beautiful episode of Jocelyn is full of reminiscences borrowed from 
the austere, calm life of the holy house. 

On leaving college, he spent some time at Lyons, made a short trip into Ita- 
ly, and went to Paris in the last days of the empire. Reared in the hatred of 
the imperial régime, he made his entrance into the world without well knowing 
in what direction he would turn his steps. Far from the maternal eye, forgetfal 
at times of the rigid precepts inculcated upon hissoul, the young man yielded a 
little, it is said, to the temptations of life, dividiug his hours between study and 
the amusements of his age, ‘‘going,” says Saint-Beuve, ‘to make merry 
with Jussieu in the wood of Vincennes and cut whistles from the bark of 
the oaks, dreaming of literary glory, especially dramatic fame, and cultivating 
the friendship of ‘Talma, who delighted to hear him recite with his sonorous 
and melancholy voice, fragments of an unpublished tragedy of Saul.” 

In 1813, he revisited Italy. The greater portion of the Meditations was in- 
me by its beautiful skies, and that delicious page of the Harmonies called 

irst Love, would prompt the belief of some sweet and first mystery of the heart 
buried also beneath the marble of a tomb. 

On the fall of the Empire, the young noble offered his services to the old 
race to which the blood and the love of his ancestors had been devoted, and was 
enrolled in a company of body-guards. After the Hundred Days he left the 
service. One passion then completely absorbed him; that passion made his 

glory. Love came to agitate the source of poetry which was sleeping in the 
depths of his soul. It was requisite to open a channel for the boiling flood. The 
object of this mysterious passion, that loving and beloved Elvira, torn from 
his arms by death, will live again inhis verse: Lamartine will sing to immor- 
talize her name, and France will owe her its poet ! 

It was in 1820. The mythological, descriptive and double-refined versifi- 
ers of the Voltaire school, had so entirely killed poetry, that no one would 
have any thing more todo withit. A young man scarce recovered from a 
cruel sickness, his face pale with suffering and shaded with a veil of sad- 
ness on which might be read the recent loss of an adored object, was to be 
seen carrying timidly from publisher to publisher a little manuscript book of 
verses steeped in tears. ‘The poet and the poetry were every where politely 
bowed out. At last a bookseller, more acute than his compeers, or fascina- 
ted by the manners of the young man, decided on accepting the manuscript : 
the fortunate individual was named, we believe,Nicolle, Thanks to you, Mr. 
Nicolle! posterity owes you remembrance. Who knows? hadit had not been 
for you, the disheartened poet might perhaps have consigned his precious trea- 
sure to the flames, and the world might have lost Lamartine! _ 

The book, accordingly, was printed and cast without name, without aid, 
upen that stormy sea which then, as now, was swallowing up so many thou- 
sands of volumes. Do you recollect peradventure, that modest little volume 
which chanced to fall into your hands, when you were about fifteen, with hope | 
in your soul, and love in your heart! No name, no preface, no idyl, not the | 
smallest bucolic, nothing bellicose nor sounding: Poetic Meditations, quite | 
short. You opened it carelessly, read the first two lines: 

Souvent sur la montagne, a l’ombre d’un vieux chéne, 
Au coucher du soleil tristement je m'assieds ; 
not so bad—you went on; you reached the last stanza : 
Quand la feuille des bois tombe dans la prairie, 
Le vent du soir se leve et l’arrache aux vallons; 
Et moi je suis semblable a la feuille fletrie ; 
Emportez-moi comme elle, orageux Aquilons ! 
Your soul was moved; you continued to read ; your emotion was redoubled ; 
you read on to the end, and then you uttered a long cry of admiration, you 
wept, you hid the book under your pillow to read it again; for that chaste, 
mournful, veiled love was your own; that soft, sweet revery was your own; 
that gnawing doubt was your own ; that thought, now laughing, now sad, pas- 
sing from despair to hope, from dejection to enthusiasm, from the Creator to the 
creature—that thought, vague, uncertain, wavering, was yours, was ours, was 
the thought of all, the thought of the age hitherto concealed in the recesses of 
the soul, which at last had found a tongue, a form; and what a form!—a 
rhythm of celestial melody, a versification flexible, harmonious, sonorous, thet 
vibrates like Eolian harp trembling in the evening breeze. 

Every thing that can be said about this first production of the poet has alrea- 
dy been uttered. Every body knows by heart the Ode to Byron, Evening, The 
Lake, Autumn, &c. In thespace of four years, forty-five thousand copies ol 
the Meditations were spread throughout the world. At an interval of twenty 
years the sublime voice of René found an harmonious echo, and with a single 
bound Mr. de Lamartine placed himself on the same pedestal with the dem- 
gods of the epoch, Chateaubriand, Goéthe and Byron. This literary suc- 
cess, the most brilliant of the age since the appearance of the Génie du 
Christianisme, opened the diplomatic career to Lamartine. Attached to the 
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amid the splendours of an Italian féte, it is said that he heard a strange, ten- 
der, melodious voice murmuring in his ear these verses of the Meditations : 

Peut-étre l'avenir me gardait-il encore 

Un retour de bonheur dont l’espoir est perdu, 

Peut-étre dans la foule une Ame que j'ignore 

Aurait compris mon dme et m’aurait réponda ! 
The soul of the poet was understood; he founda second Elvira, and some 
months afterwards he became the happy husband of a young and wealthy En- 
glish-woman, who was captivated by his person and his fame. 

From this epoch down to 1825, the poet resided successively at Naples as 
secretary of embassy, at London in the same capacity, and returned to Tuscany 
as chargé d'affaires. In the interval his fortune was increased by the inheri- 
tance of an opulent uncle; but neither diplomacy nor the splendors of an aristo- 
cratic existence could seduce him from the worship of poetry. 

The Second Meditations appeared in 1823. In this work a more careful and 
correct versification was remarked , the port had emerged from the domain of 
the soul; grand historic facts had furuished him with noble inspirations 3 the 
Ode to Bonaparte, Sappho, the Preludes, and The Dying Poet, were especially 
admired. ‘This book was soon followed by the outline of a poem on Socrates, 
and the last canto of the Pilgrimage of Childe Harold. The latter effusion, 
which was designed to complete the epic of Byron, concluded with an eloquent 
tirade upon the degradation of Italy, ending with these lines : 

Je vais chercher ailleurs (pardonne, ombre romaine !) 
Des hommes et non pas de la poussiere humaine. 

This apostrophe appeared offensive to a Neapolitan officer, Colonel Pepe, 
and in the name of his country, he demanded satisfaction from Lamartine. The 
poet defended his poetry with his sword, and received a serious wound which 
for several days endangered his life. Scarcely had he recovered when he has- 
tened to the Grand Duke to intercede in behalf of his adversary. 

After having published in 1825 the Chant du Sacre, he returned to France 
in 1829, and inthe month of May of the same year appeared Poetic and Re- 
ligious Harmonies. In this work, the revelation of his inmost daily thoughts, 
he gave the fullest scope to his genius. From that delicious hymn of First 
Love, to that gigantic evocation of all griefs(verba novissima) he swept over 
the whole of the immense poetic scale which sets out from revery to mount to 
enthusiasm or descend to despair. Less accessible to the vulgar on account of 
their character of psychological intuition, and published, moreover at a period 
of great political commotion, the Harmonies remained the book of the élite, the 
book that you love tostudy in those silent hours when you retire into yourself 
to listen to the internal voice. 

Mr. de Lamartine had just been received into the Academy, and was about 
to set out for Greece as minister plenipotentiary, when the revolution of July 
burst forth. The new government wished to renew his appointment; but he 
refused their offer, and remained to salute with his last adieus the three genera- 
tions of kings driven by fatality again into exile. Like Chateaubriand, he dream- 
ed, after the three days, of an alliance of the past and the future on the head 

of a child; but destiny willed otherwise. 

This tribute of sympathy once paid to great misfortune, Lamartine threw 
himself unreservedly into the new path opened by the revolution of July. “The 

assed”’ he said, ‘‘is but a dream ; we may regret it, but we must not lose time 
in uselessly bewailing it ; it is always permissible, always honourable, to share 
in the misfortunes of another, but we must not gratuitously participate in a 
fault which we have had no hand in committing. We must return into the 
ranks of citizens, think, speak, act, combat with the family of families, with 
the country.” i 

Here begins to display itself a tendency of the poet hitherto unperceived. To 
love, to pray, to sing, this is my whole existence ! said the happy lover of El- 
vira ; but now after leading us into the mysterious sanctuary of the heart, with 
all the secrets of which he is familiar, he is seized with a fondness for external 
life, sighs for the storms of the tribune, descends from the heights of the em- 
pyrean to enter the forum, and throws the parliamentary toga over his poetic 
robes. 

His first steps in this new career were marked by a check ; the electors of 
Toulon and Dunkirk refused him their suffrages. 
dressed to him upon the occasion by the poet Barthélemy, have not been for- 
gotten. The public gained by them an epistle sparkling with beauties, in 
which, from the height of his glory, Lamartine crushed the author of Ne- 
mesis. 

A short time afterwards he resolved upon carrying into execution a project 
he had long cherished ; and on the 20th of May, 1832, he embarked at Mar- 
seilles for Asia. Is it not a singular fact, this irresistible impulse which seems 
to drive towards the East all the geniuses of our epoch—Napoleon, Chateaubri- 
and, Byron, Lamartine. 
Divan know with what love he dreamt of it and pictured it in his dreams. Is, 
perchance, that magnificent cradle of humanity to become the asylum of its 
last days ? 


future, sent from on high to explore the desert and prepare the way ? 

After an absence of sixteen months, he returned from the East with a grand 
accumulation of ideas and a beautiful book—a treasure, alas ! dearly purchased, 
for he lost in that foreign land his only child, his blooming Julia, whom his pa- 
ternal and poetic heart still bewails, like Rachael, who would not be comforted. 
His work had but moderate success. It seems that both the critics and the pub- 
lic took in earnest a few modest words of preface in which the author speaks 
lightly of his book ; but, no offence to the public, to the critica and to Mr. de 
Lamartine, the pages in question do not «ppear to us so careless as he is pleased 
to consider them, and as others have acquiesced in regarding them on the 
strength of his word. Setting aside the justness, more or less disputable, of 
the political views, it is certain that if richness of style, elevation of thought, 
freshness of imagery, and, above all, a rapid and varied succession of the 
most moving scenes, constitute an admirable work, the ‘‘ Journey to the 
East” is a book that willnot die. Religion, history,philosophy, politics, drama, 
all may be found in it. The Itinerary of Chateaubriand is the production at 
once of a poet that is always, in spite of himself, coming out into full relief. 
His work is the work of a religious and impassioned artist exploring the >eauti- 
ful under all its forms, asking from life all its sensations, from nature all its splen- 
dours, from art all its illusions. 

The traveller was recalled from his wanderings by a legislative mandate from 
the good people of Dunkirk, who were now solicitous to have him for their re- 
presentative. On the 4th of January, 1834, he appeared for the first time in the 
tribune in the discussion upon the address. What side will he take ? was the 
universal interrogatory; will he be a legitimist or a radical, right-centre or 
left-centre, tiersparti, or juste-milieu ? He was neither—he preferred being 
Lamartine. Refusing all political classification, he spoke of justice, of morali- 
ty, of tolerance, of humanity, with the peculiar language which God has be- 
stowed upon poets. The lawyers of the Chamber pronounced him rather 
vague, the specialists found him diffuse, the statesmen declared him impalpa- 
ble, and yet all listened to him with that emotion which is always produced 
by noble and harmonious eloquence emanating from the heart of an honest 
man. 

Since his entrance into the Chamber, Lamartine has not abandoned the pur- 
suits of his first and most glorious years. It has been his endeavour to re- 
spond both to the inspirations of the poet and the functions of the deputy. In 
1835 he published the poem of Jocelyn, a magnificent picture of passion immo- 
lated to duty. For the first time, he there called to his aid dramatic springs | 
and modern history, brilliant auxiliaries of which he made felicitous use. Cri- 








legation at Florence, he set out for Tuscany, and there, on that inspiring soil 


ticism has reproached him with incorrectness of style and negligence in the con- 
texture of his work: but the public fully recognised its poet in the beautiful pa- 
ges where is reflected the rugged, savage nature of the mountains of Dauphiny. 
After Jocelyn, he gave us the Fall of an Angel, the second episode of the vast 
epic inspired by the East. This poem, in spite of numerous beauties, was 
coldly received ; the reader loses himself amid strains often gigantic to turges- 
cence, amid a chaos of horrible scenes, and cannot fail to regret the limpid and 
meludious verse, the pure transparent thought, of the Meditations and the Har- 
monies. The Recueillements poétiques recently published, experienced the 
same fate; an admirable epistie, however, to a poet of Holland upon the 
death of his daughter stands out from the effusions surrounding it, like the sweet 
and lovely countenance of his Julia in the midst of the bronze visages of the 
Provencal sailors who manned the ship that carried Lamartine and his family 
te the East. 

Every body has read the preface to the work just named, in which the author, 
treating somewhat cavalierly the poetry which has made his glory, declares 
that it never was more than a relaxation of his leisure hours; that he regards 
it as the very humble vassal of politics, and that he pities those who would con- 
fine him to his poetic inaction, because social labor is the daily and obligatory 
work of every man who shares in the perils and benefits uf society. Thus set 
forth, his theory has given rise in the literary world to grave discussions upon 
the mission of the poet in modern societies. The examination of the question 
would lead us too farbeyond our limits. We will content ourselves with quo- 
ting the opinion of another great poet, which is diametrically opposed to that of 
Lamartine. Goéthe was on day told that Uhland, the Béranger of Germany, 
had just been elected a member of the Chamber of Wurtemberg: ‘* Let him 
take care !” exclaimed the patriarch of German poetry : ‘‘a life of agitations 
and daily perplexities is not suitable to the tender and delicate nature of a 
poet... Itis all over with his muse, and truly tis a pity! for Suabia has 
enough of learned, distinguished and eloquent men to make members of the 
Chamber ; but she has but one poet like Uhland.’’* Many have said, in the 
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Goéthe did not visit it, but those who have read the | 


Is it written that the grand army of civilization will at last encamp | 
beneath the tents of the Arab; and is Lamartine one of the missionaries of the | 
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words of Goéthe, to Lamartine : ‘‘ France has no want of politicians ; but she 
has only oue poet like you.” : 

Whilst Lamartine was thus encountering in the literary world unaccustomed 
rebuffs, he was gaining ground in the tribune. The Kastern question furnish- 
ed him with an opportunity of developing his ideas upon the basis of a new Eu- 
ropean system. An eloquent and fervid sally against the punishment of death 
some benevolent remarks in favor of foundlings, a fine improvisation in which 
he contended for classical studies against a sturdy opponent, Mr. Arago, who 
combated for science, promoted him very soon to the rank of chef de colonne. 
Around him collected a small phalanx of chosen spirits, and the association was 
decorated with the name of the Social Party. 

What is the Social Party ! or rather what is the political theory of Lamar- 
tine? Far removed from the times, the places and the men of the present day, 
the political system of the poet is scarce susceptible of aclear, succinct analy- 
sis. According to Lamartine, in the various commotions which have agitated 
France since ‘89, the question has not been merely about a political local 
revolution ; these partial changes are only the prelude of a general transforma- 
tion, and the world appears to him to be on the eve of a complete renovation in 
its ideas, its customs, its laws. Under this point of view, his theory approaches 
that of Fourrier and Saint Simon ; he does not repudiate this relationship; so 
far from doing so, he proclaims it aloud. ‘‘ Saint Simonanism,” he says, ‘‘ has 
something about it that is true, grand and fruitful, viz : the application of Chris- 
tianity to political society, and the legislation of the human brotherhood. In 
this respect I am a Saint Simmean ; what was wanted by this sect was not a 
principle, was not disciples, but a chief, a master, a guide. The originators of 
Saint Simonanism made a great mistake in declaring war in the outset against 
family,property, religion . . , The world is not to be conquered by the strength 
of a word; itis to be converted, excited, travailed, changed ; as long as an idea 
is not practical, it is not presentable to the social world.” 

What now remains te be known is the practical system which Lamartine pre- 
sents tothe social world. Here it is: 

“ You say that every thing is dying, that there is no longer faith or belief ; 
~—there is a faith, and this faith is general reason—speech is its origin, the press 
is its apostle ; it wants to remodel after its own image, religion, civilization, so- 
ciety and legislation. In religion, it wishes one perfect God for dogma, eternal 
morality for symbol, adoration and charity for worship. In politics, it places hu- 
manity above nationality. In legislation it wants man to be equal to man, man 
to be the brother of man ; it wants legislated Christianity.” 

Such is the political system of Lamartine. It is probable that what he desires 
—universal fraternity and a terrestrial paradise—is also desired by every one 
else ; the question is to discover by what practical means the world is to be 
brought to this consummation so devoutly tobe wished. We regret being eom- 
pelled to announce that the poetic publicist stops here, and leaves us with ga- 
ping mouths and arms outstretched towards the social Eden which is indistinet- 
ly descried upon the horizon. 

In regard to foreign, politics, his ideas are not more practical, but they are 
clearer and more precise. Europe, in his view, overflows with inactive capaci- 
ties which imperatively demand some social employment ; now, at the very 
moment when there is this excess of life here, in the East there is a crisis of an 
opposite kind ; it is incumbent, therefore, to pour into Asia the superabundance 
of Europe. How is this idea to be realized? ‘* A European Congress,” he 
says, “should be assembled, and a decree passed that immediately after the fall 
of the Ottoman empire (and he even now beholds the Turk prostrate) each pow- 
er shall take possession of a part of the East as a protector, and shall al 
upon its shores model cities destined to relieve Europe of her exuberant popu- 
lation, to attract the natives by the charm of a beneficent, equitable, and regu- 
lar organization, and to draw insensibly towards itself the whole oi Asia by the 
path of conversion. Intwenty years,” he adds, “the measure which I propose 
will have created prosperous nations and millions of men marching under the 
egis of Europe to a new civilization.” 

Observe that this theory, the outline of which is merely given here, .s unfold- 
ed in a style of such magical fascination, that the mind suffers itself to be soft- 
| ly drawn towards this celestial dream of the pure soul of a poet, almost forget- 

ting that to exeeute the plan, nothing less would be indispensable than to change 
| by the stroke of a wand the hearts and the minds of men, stir up whole empires, 
| bring continents together, and unite in the bonds of mutual and durable affection 
| races indurated by ages in mortal enmity. But Lamartine accomplishes all these 
| things in twenty years and with the stroke of a pen. 
| Ten centuries more, and perhaps this hold utopia will have become a reality. 
| Thus goes the world! Whilst the multitude is Schoclaale striving to enlarge 

the pathway worn by past generations, until it shall bequeath to generations to 
| come the continuation of its work, the poet, intrepid, indefatigable teacher, 
| mounts upon the eminences, outstrips time, and cries to the crowd: “ Come to 
| me 1. We have not your wings,” replies the crowd. The poct who is not 
| understood, resumes his flight, and the crowd, which does not understand him, 

returns to its task. 

In the anomalous position of Lamartine amid the parties and aspirations 
| which divide the Chamber and the country, there is a character of dignity and 

grandeur which well befits the poet. Vague, undecided and awkward as may 

be his oratory in the narrow, ephemeral questions of which each session sees 
| the birth and the death ; it becomes firm, vigorous, harmonious, imposing,when 
exerted in behalf of the rights of intelligence, or for the defence of the eternal 
| principles of honour,morality and charity upon which all human societies repose. 

All must well recollect the stormy day on which the Molé ministry was obliged 
| to resist almost single-handed the combined assault of the most powerful orators 

of the Chamber. I began to reel; Lamartine fancied he beheld in the fierce- 
ness of the attack, a spirit of systematic hostility, of selfishness or of rancour ; 
the poet's heart was roused to indignation ; he descended into the arena, re- 
newed the combat, and an appeal to the country was requisite to decide the vic- 
tory. 

The influence which he sometimes wields in the debates of the Chamber is 
less owing to eminent oratorical abilities than to the morality of his life, the 
elevated instincts of his nature, and to the calm, disinterested, independent, no- 
po attitude which he has always preserved since his entrance into the career of 
politics. 

In appearance Lamartine has something that recalls Byron—the same beau- 
| ty of feature and expression, the same habits of elegance and dandyism, the 
| Same rather haughty, and perhaps English, but noble and distinguished carriage. 

If you add to this, to complete the resemblance, the retinue of a great lord, 
| @ sumptuous mansion, full blooded horses, a magnificent chateau, you will con- 
| clude that, since the epoch of Tasso and Camoéns, times have somewhat chan- 


| ged, and that it is possible, now-a-days, to be an eminent poet without dying 
| 1n the hospital. 





MAXWELL'S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 


Part X. Baily, Cornhill. 

This work rapidly approaches its completion; and it is but justice to the 
publishers to say, that in elaborate attention to every detail which can tend to 
increase its value, and in the nuinber, excellence and finish of the engravings, 
the concluding parts are equal, if not superior to the opening ones. ‘The pre- 
sent number comprises a narrative of the most interesting portion of Welling- 
ton’s career—the most important in its consequences to his fame, and to the li- 
berties of Europe—his great struggle with Soult in 1813-14 for the freedom of 
the Peninsula. Mr. Maxwell has written this part of his work with the anima- 
tion of a soldier, and the distinctness of an experienced tactician. We still 
think he would have done better to have thrown the official despatches into the 


| form of an appendix, rather than to have incorporated them into the body of his 


work. But with this single exception, which after all is a mere matter of taste, 
his narrative appears all that the most enthusiastic admirer of Wellington could 


desire, and yet to contain nothing to which the most scrupulous lover of truth 


could object. We extract some passages :— 


NAPOLEON AND WELLINGTON. 


In many striking points, the careers of Napoleon and Wellington exhibited a 
remarkable similitude. Born in the same year—following the same profession— 
passing that dangerous ordeal unharmed, in which so many oftheir contempora- 
ries perished—and both surviving to gain the loftiest objects, at which “ ambi- 
tion's self” could strain. Beset with dangers, their preservation seemed mira- 
culous—as both exposed themselves recklessly—and from their most perilous si- 
tuations both had singular escapes, and by the most opposite agencies. When 
at Acre a shell dropped at Napoleon's feet, a soldier seizing him in his arms, 
flung him on the ground,and the shivered metal passed harmlessly over the pros- 
trate general, and but slightly wounded his preserver. In Paris, the furious dri- 
ving of his coachman cleared the street before the infernal machine could be ex- 
ploded. These were probably his greatest perils ; and from one he was deliver- 
ed by the devotion ofa grenadier—from the other by the accidental drunkenness 
of aservant. Nor were Wellington's escapes less remarkable ; for there was 
rarely an action in which some of his personal attendants were not killed or 
wounded. At Vitoria he passed unharmed through the fire of the French cen- 
tre bristling with cannon, for there were eighty pieces in battery. At Sauro- 
ren, he wrote a memorandum on the bridge, while the enemy were in actual pos- 
session of the village. During the bloody contest that ensued, for a time he 
sat upon aheight within close musket range of the enemy,watching the progress 
of the battle; and in the evening his danger was still more immiuent. ‘“ He 
had carried with him,” says Colonel Napier, “towards Echallar balf a compa- 
ny of the 43d as an escort, and placed a sergeant named Blood with a party to 
watch in front while he examined his maps. The French, who were close at 
hand, sent a detachment to cut the party off ; and such was the nature of the 





* “ Conversations of Goethe,” by Eckermann. 


ground that their troops, rushing on at speed, would infallibly have fallen una- 














wares upon Lord Wellington, if Blood, a young intelligent man, seeing the , 
danger, had not, with surprising activity, leaping, rather runnin, down, the | 
OR a rocks he was posted on, given the General notice ; as it was, 
the French arrived in time to send a volley of shot after him as he galloped 

away.” It wassaid of Napoleonthat he bore acharmed life—and certainly a 
special providence watched over that of Wellington—‘ God covered his head in 
battle, and not a hair of it was scathed.”’ 

THE ROUT OF VITORIA. 


The contest was now ended—the southern and central ermies were seen in 
full retreat by the road on the right of Vitoria, leading towards Salvatierra— 
the allies were advancing on every point—momently, the enemy’s confusion in- 
creased—the guns were abandoned, and the drivers and horses went off at speed. 
The soldiers pressed wildly through a road already choked with the refugees from 
the capital, and the countless vehicles which accompanied their flight—and a 
scene of indescribable disorder ensued. 

The sun was setting, and his last rays fel! upon a magnificent spectacle. Red 
masses of infantry were seen advancing steadily across the plain—the horse-ar- 
tillery at a gallop to the front, to open its fire on the fugitives—the hussar bri- 
gade charging by the Camino Real—while the second division, having overcome 
e obstacle, and driven the enemy from its front, was extending over the 
heights upon the right in line, its arms and appointments flashing gloriously in 
the fading sunshine of “ departing day.” 

Never was a victory more complete, nor an army so thoroughly disorganized 
as the beaten one. Morning rose on three united eorps, perfect in every arm, 
admirably combined, and disposed in a position leisurely and advisedly selected ; 
—night closed upon a helpless rabble, hurrying from the field that had witness- 
ed their defeat, and on which all that renders the soldier formidable and effective 
swas abandoned. 

Like the Scottish monarch at’Flodden, Joseph remained to witness 

* The ruin that his rashness wrought ;” 


‘but not to expiate his folly with his life. His inglorious retreat was effected with 
difficulty ; for Captain Wyndham observed his flight, and, riding with a squadron 
of the 10th hussars after the fugitive king, overtook and fired at his carriage. 
Obliged to save himself on horseback. the intruder effected his escape under the 

otection of an escort, too powerful for his daring pursuers to attack. Nothing, 
leetie, but his person was rescued ; fur his coach, and every valuable it con- 
tained, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

Night closed upon the victors and the vanquished—and darkness and broken 

und favoured the escape of battalions flying from the field in mob-like disor- 
er, and incapable of any resistance, had they been overtaken and attacked. Two 

leagues from Vitoria the pursuit was abandoned—but the horse-artillery, while 
A Bre could reach the fugitives, continued to harass the retreat by a discharge of 
~shells and round shot. Reluctantly, Lord Wellington returned to the city, 
-which he entered about nine in the evening. Two nights before, Vitoria dis- 
played a blaze of light in honour of King Joseph’s presence : now all betrayed 

ic and confusion—every door was closed—every lattice darkened—while a 
solitary lantern placed in front of each house, gave to the streets a sombre and 
mournful appearence. 

During the progress of the battle, three leagues overa difficult surface had 
been titeonse and the long summer-day was consumed in an unremitting suc- 
cession of laborious exertions. Night, however, was not to the wearied conque- 
rors a season of repose; for property, in value and variety, such as no modern 
army had abandoned, presented itself at every step, and the work of plunder 
commenced before the fire of musketry aud cannon had ended. The camp of eve- 
ry division was like a fair ; benches were laid from waggon to waggon, and there 
the soldiers held an auction through the night, and disposed of such booty as had 
fallen to their share to any who were inclined to purchase it. Even dollars be- 
came an article of sale; for, as they were too heavy to be carried in great num- 
bers, eight were offered for a guinea. 

It was, however, reserved for the dawn of morning to display the extent of 
the spoil which the beaten army had been obliged to leave at the disposal of their 
conquerors ; and the country in front of Vitoria, for several leagues, exhibited 
a scene which rarely has been equalled. There lay the wreck of a mighty ar- 
my ; and plunder, accumulated during the French successes, and wrung from 
every part of Spain with unsparing rapacity, was recklessly abandoned to any 
one who chose to seize it. Cannons and caissons—carriages and tumbrels— 
waggons of every description—all were overturned or deserted—and a stranger 
aflame could not be imagined than that which these enormous ambulances pre- 
sented to the eye. Here was the personal baggage of a king—there, the sce- 
nery and decorations of a theatre—munitions of war were mixed with articles 
of virtu—and scattered arms, drums, silks, embroidery, plate, and jewels, min- 
gled in the strangest disorder. One waggon was loaded with money ; another, 
with cartridges ; while wounded soldiers, deserted women, and children of every 
age, everywhere implored assistance, or threw themselves for protection on the 
humanity of the victors. Here, a lady had been overtaken in her carriage—in 
the next calaeh was an actress, or fille-de-chambre—while droves of oxen were 
roaming over the plain, intermingled with an endless number of sheep, goats, 
mules, horses, asses, and cows.) Withthe most lamentable confusion the gro- 
tesque was also ridiculously combined—camp followers were arrayed in the state 
uniforms of Joseph’s court—and the coarsest females who accompany a camp, 
drank with champagne and bedecked “ in silk attire,” flaunted in Parisian dress- 
es which had been envied by the denizens of a palace. 

The matériel of three armies was lost—their pride and confidence were low- 
ered to the dust—but the actual casualties sustained by the French in this 
most signal defeat, fell infinitely short of what might have been reasonably 
expected. 

Although the greater portion of the baggage and plunder left on the field of 
Vitoria, with the contents of the military chest, fell into the hands of the Spa- 
nish peasantry and camp followers, still several interesting captures were secu- 
red. The sword of the fugitive king, and the baton of his lieutenant, were 
brought to Lord Wellington, and both were transmitted tothe Prince Regent. 
In the carriage of the intruder much valuable booty was discovered ; and a con- 
<lusive proof obtained that the spoliation of the country they invaded was sys- 
tematic with the French armies, and that all plundered, from the private to the 
marshal. On searching Joseph’s coach, the imperials were found stuffed with 
paintings of inestimable value in canvass rolls, abstracted from the royal pala- 
ces, and cut from their frames for an easier transmission into France. Of the 
fair sex, in variety and extent, the capture was even greater than that of the 
matériel of the armies they accompanied ; and hundreds of women, comprising 
wives and mistresses, actresses and nuns, were deserted in the town or overta- 
ken with the convoy. All were treated with kindness and respect ; and those 
«who desired it, were permitted to follow the retreating army whenever an oppor- 
tunity was presented. 

SUMMARY OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST JOSEPH BONAPARTE 
IN 1813. 

When the army of the south were driven by the allies with trifling loss from 
‘the positions it had resumed in the fertile valley of the Bastan, excepting the 
army of Catalonia, and the garrisons of Pamplona and Sebastian, there remained 
mot an armed Frenchman inthe Peninsula, and Spain was delivered from her op- 
pressors. Never had a campaign been briefer or more brilliant. In six weeks, 
and with scarcely 100,000 men, Lord Wellington marched 600 miles, passed 
eix great rivers, gained one decisive battle, invested two fortresses, and after dri- 














of his charger, and flew to meet it: Kasim saw him halt suddenly, and present 
the bilt of his sword to one who, from his appearance and the humility of the 
Khan’s attitude, he felt assured could be no other than the Sultaun. Just then 
one of those bulls which the belief of the Hindoos teaches them are incarnations 
of divinity, and which roam at large in every bazar, happened to cross the road 
lazily before the royal party. The attendant spearmen strove to drive it on ; but 
not accustomed to being interfered with so rudely, it resisted their shouts and 
blows with the butt-end of their spears, and menaced them with its horns. 
There ensued some little noise, and Kasim, who was watching the Sultaun,saw 
him observe it. ‘A spear, a spear!’ he heard him cry; and asone of the at- 
tendants handed him one, he exclaimed to his suite, ‘ Now, friends, for a hunt ! 
Yonder fellow menaces us, by the Prophet! Who will strike a blow for Islam, 
and help me to destroy this pet of the idolaters !—may their mothers be defiled ! 
Follow me!’ And so saying, he urged his noble horse forwards. The bull 
seeing himself pursued, turned fur an instant with the intention of flight, but it 
was too late ; as it turned, the spear of the Sultaun was buried in its side, and 
it staggered on, the blood pouring in torrents from the gaping wound, while it 
bellowed with pain. One or two of the attendants followed his example ; and 
the Sultaun continued to plunge his weapon into the unresisting animal as fast'as 
he could draw it out, until at last it fell, groaning heavily, havin only run a 
few yards. ‘Shabash, shabash! (well done, well done!) who could have done 
that but the Sultaun! Inshalla! he is victorious—he is the slayer of man and 
beast !—he is the brave in war, and the skilful in hunting !’ cried all the attend- 
ants and courtiers. But there were many others near who vented their hate in 
silent and bitter curses,—Brahmins, to whom the slaughter of the sacred ani- 
mal was impiety not to be surpassed. ‘Ha!’ cried the Sultaun, looking upon 
the group, one of whom had disgust plainly marked upon his countenance, ‘ ha ' 
thou dost not like this. By the soul of Mahomed we will make thee like it ! 
Seize me that fellow, Furashes !’ he cried fiercely ; ‘and smear his face with 
the bull’s blood ; that will teach him to look with an evil eye on his monarch’s 
amusements.’ The order was obeyed literally; and, ere the man knew what 
was said, he was seized by a number of the powerful attendants ; his face was 
smeared with the warm blood, and some of it forced into his mouth. ‘ Eaough !’ 
cried the Sultaun, leaning back in his saddle as he watched the scene ; and, 
laughing immoderately,pointed to the really ludicroas but disgusting appearance 
of the Brahmin, who, covered with blood and dirt, was vainly striving to sputter 
forth the abomination which had been forced inte his mouth, and to wipe the 
blood from his face. ‘Enough! bring him before us. Now make a lane in 
front, ani give me a spear. Away with thee!’ he cried tothe Brahmin, ‘I will 
give thee a fair start ; but if I overtake thee before yonder turning, thou art a 
dead man, by Alla!’ The man turned at once and fled with the utmost speed 
that terror could lend him; the Sultaun waited awhile, then shouted his favo- 
rite cry of “ Alla yar !” and, followed by his attendants, darted at full speed af- 
ter the fugitive. The Brahmin, however, escaped down the narrow turning,and 
the brilliant party rode en, laughing heartily at their amusement. Kasim watch- 
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from some distant fortress,—high-spirited and full of fire, which even captivity 
had not tamed. But the long and rapid journey, the bad food, the exposure to 
scorching heat and chilling dew, had brought on dysentery, which had exhausted 
him nigh to death. He was almost carried by the guards, and set down apart 
from the rest. His languid and sunken eye and pallid cheek told of his sick- 
ness ; but there was a look of hope in the glance which he cast upwards now 
and then, and a gentle movement of his lips, which showed that his spirit was 
occupied in prayer. The jemadar's eye rested on him. ‘Let him be the first 
—he will die else!’ he cried to some of the guards, who, having divested 
themselves of their arms, stood ready todo his bidding. A cry of horror burst 
from the greup of Englishmen. There were two or three of the strong men 
who struggled firmly with their captors, as their gallant hearts prompted them 
to strike a blow for their suffering comrade. But, bound and guarded, what 
could they do? They saw the young man lifted up by two of the execv- 
tioners, and borne rapidly to the farther edge of the rock, not twenty yards from 
them. He uttered no cry; but looking towards them sadly, he bade them fare- 
well for ever, with a glance even more eloquent than words. Another instant, 
and he was hurled from the brink by those who carried him. Almost uncon- 
sciously each bent forward to catch even a passing sound, should any arise ; 
and there was a dead silence for a few moments, as the men who had done 
their work leaned over the edge to see if it had been surely effected. But 
none arose: the sufferer had been quickly released from his earthly pain.” 

The sequel is too long for us, and, besides, resolves upon the romance of the 
story : so we must leave it to the readers of the work, and conclude with the 
last of Tippoo Suitaun :— 

“The morning broke gloomily after that fearful day and night; for during 
the latter there had been appalling alarms, shots, screams from terrified, plun- 
dered, and often violated women; there were many dreadful excesses, but they 
were checked. As the day advanced, order was restored once more, and the 
moderation of the English in their victory, their justice, and protection of all, is 
yet sung and said through the country by wandering minstrels. The Sultaun’s 
body had been discovered where he had fallen; his faithful attendant lay be- 
side him, with others, who had fought with him to the last. They were brought 
into the palace, and recognised by the women with unfeigned and bitter grief. 
Of all that host of secluded women, two only truly mourned his fate. The 
one was his mother, the other Fureeda, who cuuld with difficulty be torn from 
his body, as they took it away for burial. Her love had grown with misfor- 
tune ; for in her society he had found rest from care and from his own restless 
mind ; of late he had visited no other, and, despite of his vices, she felt securi- 
ty with him, whom no one else looked on without fear; and as his fate ap- 
proached, she foresaw it, pitied, and loved him. The last rites of the faith 
had beer. performed upon the body. The grave-clothes, which, brought from 
Mekha, had been for years in his possession, were put on with the requisite ce- 
remonies, ablutions, and fumigations ; the sheet, filled with flowers, was laid 
over the body ; the attendant Moolas chanted thrice those parts of the Koran, 


ed all he saw with disgust ; for, though a Mahomedan, and a sincere one, he | the ‘Soora e fateeha,’ and the ‘Qool hoo Alla!’ They were about to raise it, 
had never heard of a sacred bull being destroyed ; and there was something 80 / to place it in the coffin, when two women again rushed in; the one was old, 
wanton and cruel in the act of its destruction, that it involuntarily brought tohis | wrinkled, and grey—it was his nurse ; she beat her bare and withered breasts, 
memory the words of the young Englishman, and his character of the Sultaun. and, kneeling beside the corpse, shewed them to it with passionate exclama- 
But he had not time for much reflection, for the corps was once more in motion, | tions, ‘Thou hast sucked them,’ she cried, ‘when I was young, and they 


and he became absorbed in admiration and wonder at all he saw—the extent and were full of milk ! Alas! alas! that I should have lived to say, I bestow it 
wealth of the bazars—the crowds of people—the numbers of soldiers of gallant | onthee !’ The other was Fureeda; she spoke not, but sobbed bitterly, as she 


bearing—the elephants moving to and fro—and beyond all the Fort, the interior 
of which he now longed to see; but the Khan turned off to the left, having pass- 
ed the town, and after riding a short distance they entered the camp without the 
walls, and halted within its precincts.” 

The usage of a party of English prisoners offers us the next extract :— 

“ The night was very chill, and a keen wind blew, raising the fine dust which 
had accumulated in the place, and blowing it sharply against his face; there 
was something melancholy in the sound, as it whistled and moaned through the 
ruins, and through the branches of an old blasted peepul-tree, which, blanched 
with age, stood out a ghastly object against the dark sky. At length, after some 
time of weary watching, acock in the towncrew; another answered his call ; 
and as Herbert looked into the east, the grey flush of dawn was apparent, and 
he was glad the day had come, though it was to be, as he thought, his last. The 
whole party were soon astir, the unhappy sleepers aroused, and, as one by one 
they awoke to consciousness, with the light that greeted them, miserable 
thoughts of death poured into their hearts and occupied them to the exclusion of 
every other idea. One sat motionless, and apparently stupified, as though he 
had eaten opium ; another prayed aloud wildly, yet fervently ; others laughed 
and spoke with a feverish excitement ; and there were one or two who blas- 
phemed and cursed, while they bewailed their early and fearful fate. For some 
hours they waited in the cloisters, and the sun was high and bright, ere a body of 
men on foot, the soldiers of the country, armed with sword and matchlock, 
marched into it. It was plain that their escort was to be changed, and that the 
respectable men who had been with them were no longer to accompany them, 
but had given place to some of the lowest description of Tippoo’s troops, who 
were usually composed of the unclean castes of the country. Their appear- 
ance was forbidding, and in vain the prisoners looked fer a glance of pity from 
the half-naked and savage-looking band to whom they were given over; they 
appeared used to the scenes which were to ensue, and regarded the miserable 
Englishmen with a cold stare of indifferent curiosity. But little communica- 
tion passed between the prisoners ; Herbert had for some days spoken to them, 
and advised them to prepare for death by prayer and penitent confession to God ; 
he had reasoned with several, who had from the first shewn a fool-hardy and 
light demeanour, on the madness of attempting indifference to their fate ; but 
as the time drew near, he was too fully occupied with his own overpowering 
thoughts to attend to the others, and he had withdrawn to as far a distance as 
possible from them, where he sat moodily, and contemplated with bitter thoughts 
his approaching death. While he was thus occupied, the jemadar entered the 
court, and having given some orders to the men who remained behind, he direct- 
ed the legs of the prisoners to betied. This having been executed, they were 
placed in the doolies, and the whole again proceeded. Passing the out skirts of 
the town of Nundidroog, they travelled fur two or three miles through the ave- 
nues of mango-trees, which in parts line the road: could they have had thought 
for any thing around them, they would have admired the varied prospects pre- 
sented to them by the rugged rocky hills, and their picturesque and ever-vary- 
ing outlines : but one idea absorbed all others, and they were borne along in a 
kind of unconscious state ; they could see nothing but death, even though the 
bright sun was in their eyes, and the glad ahd joyful face of nature was spread 
out before them. At length the leading men turned off the road by a bypath 
towards a huge pile of rocks in the plain, about halfa mile distant, and the others 
followed ; it was plain to all that this was their destination. Then flashed 
across their minds that the rock was not high enough to cause death instanta- 
neously ; and while some denianded, in haughty words of expostulation, to be 
taken to the Fort itself, or to the summit of the conical mountain which arose 
precipitously on their right hand; others besought the same with piteous and 
plaintive entreaty, in very abjectness compafed with their former conduct. They 
might as well have spoken to the wiod which blew over them in soft and cool 
breezes as if to soothe their excited and fevered frames. Ignorant of the only 
language of which the Europeans could speak a few words, the rude soldiers 
listened with indifference, or replied with obscene jests and mocking gestures 
and tones. They reached the foot of the rocks; the bearers were directed to 








ving 120,000 veteran troops from Spain, ‘ stood on the summit of the Pyrenees 


put down the doolies, and the prisoners were dragged from them with violence. 


a recognized conqueror.” | A few clung with fearful cries to the wretched vehicle which had been their 
Never hada general more reason to plume himself on the conquests he had | wearisome abode for so many days, and one or two resisted, with frantic efforts, 


‘thus obtained. The splendid plan of the campaign was his own conception— | 


to the utmost of their power, the endeavours of their guards to lead them up 


its execution was directed by himself—and by his unparalleled exertions, and | the narrow pathway ; they were even wounded in their vot need ; but the men 


beneath his own eye, that noble force had been organized, which inflicted a se- 
ries of defeats upon an army hitherto supposed invincible. The Portuguese 
had recovered that efficiency which their wretched government had destroyed ; 
and the Spaniards, hitherto proverbial for military misfortune, exhibited a won- 
derful improvement. For these advantages Wellington was indebted to him- 
self. 

ss 


TIPPOO SULTAUN. 
Tippoo Sultaun; A Tale of the Mysore War. 


author of “ The Confessions of a Thug.” 3 vols. 12mo. 
Bentley. 


By Captain MeadowsTaylor, | on each side of and behind him. 


they had to deal with were far stronger than the attenuated Europeans, and had 
been accustomed to the work too long to heed cries or screams; they were 
the far-famed guard of the rock, even now remembered, who had been 
selected for their fierce behaviour, strength, and savage deportment, 
to carry into execution the decrees of the Sultaun. All the while 
they had been accompanied by the jemadar, who, having ridden in 
advance of the party, now awaited their coming at the top of the rock. 
| Herbert was the first who arrived there, led by the rope which, tied to both his 
| arms, was held by one of the guards, while others with drawn swords walked 
He had been cast down in heart since the 


London, 1840. | morning, and faint and sick at heart ; but now his spirit seemed nerved within 


|him. One plunge, he thought, and all would be over; then he should be re- 


The powerful interest with which Captain Taylor invested “ The Confes- | leased from this worse t!,an death. Prayer, too, was in his heart and on his lips, 


sions of a Thug” is hardly diminished in his present work, though it does not 
relate to men and events altogether so extraordinary. Yet was the career of 


aud his soul was comforted, as he stepped firmly upon the level space above 


and looked around him. The jemadar was there, anda few other soldiers; the 


Tippoo Sultaun sufficiently strange to occupy as a main feature the pen of a | terrace was a naked rock which was heated by the sun, so that it scorched his 


gentleman whose descriptions of the country and the people form such pictu- feet. 


The history of the ruler of the Mysore is familiar, | 


resque and vivid accessories. 


but the author has touched it with new light in relating his personal acts and | was a hut of reeds, which was used as a place for keeping water. 
And to these we shall confine ourselves in selecting only a mode- | 


adven tures. 
rate example of Captain Taylor's striking work. 
The appearance of the Sultaun to a cavalcade entering Seringapatam affords 


a fair specimen of the man and the manners uf the land :— | first be obeyed. 


** As they rode onwards through the bazar of the outer town, they saw at the 
end of the street a cavalcade approaching, evidently that of a person of rank. A 
number of spearmen preceded it, running very fast, and shouting the titles of a 


| 
person who was advancing at a canter, followed by a brilliant group, clad in | several of the others were now standing. 


gorgeo us apparel, cloth-of-gold, and the finest muslins, and many in chain ar- 
mour, which glittered brightly inthe sun. Ere Kasim could ask who it was, 
the co riége was near the head of his corps, which drew off to one side to allow 


St to pass. As the company advanced, the Khan dashed his heels into the flanks ; fellow. 


There were a few bushes growing around it, and on one side were two 
mud-houses, the one close, the other open for the guard. Besides these, there 
* Thou art 
welcome, captain,’ said the jemadar, with mock politeneas. ‘ Art thou ready to 
taste of the banquet of death?’ ‘ Lead on, said Herbert, firmly, ‘ and molest me 
not by thy words. Iam ready.’ ‘ Not so fast, sir; the Sultaun’s orders must 
Say, art thou ready to take his service, or dost thou refuse?’ 


‘T have already told him my determin ation, and will waste no words upon such 


as thee!’ was Herbert's reply. ‘It is well!’ said the jemadar; ‘thou wilt 

learn ere long to speak differently :’ and he turned away from him to whtre 
He regarded them for a few minutes 
steadily and exultingly, as ene by one the miserable beings were led up ; and 
some unable from mental and bodily exhaustion to support themselves, sunk 
down on the rock almost insensible. There was one youth, a noble and vigorous 
Herbert had remembered him when he was first brought to Bangalore 











looked on the pinched and sharpened features, and livid face of him who had 
till the last clung to her with affection. They were removed with difficulty, 
and the procession passed out slowly, the Moolas chanting the funeral service 
with slow and melancholy cadences. ‘The conquerors of the dead awaited his 
coming, and, in silent homage to their illustrious enemy, lifted their plumed hats 
from their brows, as the body passed on to its last resting-place beside the no- 
ble Hyder. The troops, which had the day before been arrayed in arms against 
him, now paid the last honours to his death;and through a street of British 
soldiers, resting upon their fire-arms reversed, while their bands played the dead 
march in Saul, the procession wound its way. Without m the street were 
thousands of inen, who, frantic in their grief, cried aloud to Alla; and women, 
who beat their breasts, and wailed, or else uttered shrieks of wo, flung dust into 
the air, and, casting loose their hair, strove to prostrate themselves before the 
body of the dead. The solemn chant proceeded; each verge sung by the 
Moolas, who in their flowing robes preceded the coffin, was repeated by all 
around. The body was surrounded by all the officers of Tippoo’s late army 
who had survived, and these of the Nizam's force, on foot; and there was one 
of his sons on horseback, who sat in a kind of stupor at the overwhelming afflic- 
tion. 

The day had been gloomy, and was close and hot ; not a breath of wind stir- 
red the trees, and heavy lurid masses of clouds hung over the city, from whence 
at times a low, muttering growl of thunder would break, and seemingly rattle 
all over the heavens. en felt heavily the weight of the atmosphere, and every 
now and then looked up at the threatening mass which hung abaye them, 
Through the plain, which extends tu the mausoleum of Hyder, the multitude 
poured ; and as the procession gradually approached its goal, the frantic cries of 
the people increased, sl|most drowning the melancholy dead march and the chant 
which arose, now one, now the other, and sometimes both blended into a wild 
harmony, upon the still air. Then there was a momentary silence, only to be 
succeeded by bursts of grief even more violent than before. The thunder ap- 
peared to increase in loudness every moment, while flashes of lightning darted 
across the heavens from side to side. The procession reached the burial-place ; 
the grenadiers formed a street, rested upon-their firearms reversed, and the 
body passed on. The band now ceased, and the bier being laid down, the body 
was taken from it, preparatory to being laid inthe grave. The Moola (for one 
alone now officiated) raised his voice in the chant of the first creed; it was a 
powerful one, but now sounded thin and small among that vast assembly ; he 
had said only a few words, when a flash of lightning burst from above, nearly 
blinding them, and a peal of thunder followed, so crashing, so stunning, that 
the stoutest hearts quailed under it. It died away, and as it receded far into the 
east, the melancholy tone of the Mvola’s voice, which bad been drowned in it, 
again arose clear and distinct, like the distant wail of a trumpet. The heavens 
were still for awhile ; but as the body was laid in its last narrow resting-place, 
its face to the west, and asthe Moolas chanted out ‘Saladam wo Aliekoom we 
Ruhmut Ulldah!’* again a crashing peal burst forth, and their words were lost 
in the deafening roar. Now pealatter peal rolled from the clouds. As yet there 
was no rain or wind, and the black mass appeared almost to descend upon the 
tall palm-trees which waved above, and flashes of lightning so vivid that the 
heavens blazed under the light, darted from it, and played fearfully around. Men 
looked at each other in awe and wonder, and felt their own littleness, when the 
mighty lay cold in death before them, and the thunder of his Creator roared, 
seemingly as in deprecation of the deeds of his life. ‘The companies formed 
on each side of the grave to pay their last tribute of respect to a soldier's me- 
mory, and the word was given—‘ Fire!’ The rattle which followed seemed to 
be taken up by the sky ; away rolled the awful echoes into the far west, and, 
lost for a moment among the huge crags and mountains of the Ghats, seemed 
to return with double force to meet the peals of artillery and volleys of musquet- 
ry which broke from the fort andthe British army. The bands struck up 
again, but they were dimly heard ; and, as all returned to the sound of their 
merry music, it seemed a mockery amidst the din and turmoil of that tem- 

est.” 
' These extracts speak for themselves, and the merits of this very clever pro- 
duction. 


* “ Peace andthe grace of God be with you.” 


———— 
CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON, 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER LXVIJ.—THE OUTPOST. 

During the three days which succeeded the battle, all things remained as 
they were before: the enemy had gradually withdrawn all his forces, and our 
most advanced pickets never came in sight of a French detachment. Still, al- 
though we had gained a great victory, our situation was any thing but flatter- 
ing. The most strenuous exertions of the commissariat were barely sufficient 
to provision the troops; and we had even already but too much experience of 
how little trust or reliance could be reposed in the most lavish promises of our 
allies. It was true, our spirits failed us not, but it was rather from an implicit 
and never-failing confidence in the resources of our great leader, than that any 
amongst us could see his way through the dense cloud of difficulty and danger 
that seemed to envelope us on every side. 

To add to the pressing emergency of our position, we learned on the eve- 
ning of the 3ist that Soult was advancing from the north, and at the head of 
fourteen thousand chosen troops in full march upon Placentia; thus threatening 
our rear, at the very "noment too when any further advance was evidently 
impossible. 

On the morning of the first of August, I was ordered witha small party to 
push forward in the direction of the Alberche, upon the left bank of which it 
was reported that the French were again concentrating their forces, and, if pos- 
sible, to obtain information as to their future movements. Meanwhile the ar- 
my was about to fall back upon Oropesa, there to wait Soult’s advance, and, if 
necessary, to give him battle,—Cuesta engaging with his Spaniards to se- 
cure Talavera, with its stores and hospitals against any present movement from 
Victor. 

After a hearty breakfast, and a kind ‘Good bye!” from my brother offi- 
cers, I set out. My road along the Tagus, for several miles of the way 
was a narrow path scarped from the rocky ledge of the river, shaded by 
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rich olive plantations that threw a friendly shade over us during the noonday 


ve travelled along silently, sparing our cattle from to time, but endeavour- 
ing ere nightfall to reach Torrijos, in which village we had heard several 
French soldiers were in hospital. Our information leading us to believe them 
very inadequately guarded, we hoped to make some prisoners, from whom the 
information we sought could in all likelihood be obtained. More than once dur- 
img the day our road was crossed by parties similar to our own, sent forward to 
reconnoitre, and towards evening a party of the twenty-third light dragoons re- 
turning towards Talavera, informed us that the French had retired from Torri- 
jos, which was now occupied by an English detachment, under my old friend 
O'Shaughnessy. 

I need not say with what pleasure I heard this piece of news, and eagerly 
pressed forward, Lennon a warm shelter and hospitable board the major was 
certain of possessing, to the cold blast and dripping grass of a bivouac. Night, 
however, fell fast; darkness, without an intervening twilight set in, and we lost 
our way. A bleak table land, with here and there a stunted leafless tree was 
all that we could discern by the pale light of anew moon. An apparently in- 
terminable heath, uncrossed by path or foot-track was before us, and our jad- 
ed cattle seemed to feel the dreary uncertainty of the prospect, as sensitively as 
ourselves—stumbling and over-reaching at every step. eke 

Cursing my ill-luck for such a misadventure, and once more picturing to my 
mind the bright blazing hearth and smoking supper I had hoped to partake 
of, I called a halt, and prepared to pass the night. My decision was hastened 
by finding myself suddeuly in a little grove of pine trees, whose shelter was 
not to be despised ; besides that, our bivouac fires were now sure of being 
supplied. ; 

Sales fortunate the night was fine, though dark. In a calm still at- 
mosphere, when not a leaf waved nor a branch stirred, we picketed our tired 
horses, and, shaking out their forage, heaped up in the midst a blazing fire 
of the fir tree. Our humble supper was procured, and even with the still 
lingering reverie of the major and his happier destiny, I began to fee] comfort- 
able. 

My troopers, who probably had not been flattering their imaginations with 
such gourmand reflections and views, sat happily around their cheerful blaze, 
chatting over the great battle they had so lately witnessed, and mingling 
their stories of some comrade’s prowess with sorrows for the dead and proud 
hopes for the future. In the midst, upon his knees, beside the flame, was 
Mike, disputing, detailing, guessing, and occasiorally inventing,—all his ar- 
guments only tending to one view of the late victory,—‘* that it was the Lord’s 
mercy the most of the forty-eighth was Irish, or we wouldn't be sitting there 
now !” 

Despite Mr. F'ree’s conversational gifts, however, his audience, one by one, 
dropped off in sleep, leaving him sole monarch of the watch-fire, and—what 
he thought more of—a smail brass kettle nearly full of brandy and water. 
This latter I perceived he produced when all was tranquil, and seemed, as he 
cast a furtive glance around, to assure himself that he was the only company 
present. ; 

Lying some yards off, I watched him for about an hour, as he sat rubbing 
his hands before the blaze, or lifting the little vessel 10 his lips ; his droll 
features ever and anon seeming acted upon by some passing dream of for- 
mer devilment, as he smiled and muttered some sentences in an under voice. 
Sleep at length overpowered me ; but my last waking thoughts were haunted 
with a singular ditty by which Mike accompanied himself, as he kept burnish- 
ing the buttons of my jacket before the fire, now and then interrupting the me- 
lody by a recourse to the eupper. 

** Well, well; you’re elean enough now, and sure it’s little good brightening 
you up, when you'll be as bad to-morrow. Like him—like his father’s son ; 
devil a lie in it. Nothing would serve him but his best blue jacket to fight in, 
as if the French were particular what they killed us in. Pleasant trade, upon 
my conscience! Well, nevermind. That's beautiful sperets, any how. Your 
health, Mickey Free ; it’s yourself that stands to me.” 

‘‘Tt’s little for glory I care ; 
Sure ambition is only a fable ; 
I'd as soon be myself as Lord Mayor, 
With lashings of drink on the table. 
I like to lie down in the sun 
And drame when my faytures is scorchin’, 
That when I’m too ould for more fun, 
Why, I'll marry a wife with a fortune. 


“ And in winter, with bacon and eggs, 
And a place at the turf fire basking, 
Take my punch as! roasted my legs, 
Oh! the devil a more I'd be asking 
For | haven't a janius for work,— 
It was never the gift of the Bradies,— 
But I'd make a most iligant Turk, 
For I’m fond of tobacco and jadies.” 


This confounded refrain kept ringing through my dream, and “tobacco and 
ladies” mingled with my thoughts of storm and battle field long after their very 
gifted author had composed himselfi to slumber. 

Sleep, and sound sleep came at length, and many hours elapsed ere 1 
awoke. When I did so, my fire was reduced to its last embers. Mike, like 
the others, had sunk in slumber, and amid the grey dawn that precedes the 
morning, I could just perceive the dark shadows of my troopers as they lay in 
groups around. 

The fatigues of the previous day had so completely overcome me, that it was 
with difficulty I could arouse myself so fer as to heap fresh logs upon the fire. 
This I did, with my eyes half closed, and in that listless dreamy state which 
seems the twilight of sleep. 

I managed so much, however, and was returning to my couch beneath a 
tree, when suddenly an object presented itself to my eyes that absolutely rooted 
me tothe spot. At about twenty or thirty yards distant, where but the mo- 
ment before the long line of horison terminated the view, there now stood a huge 
figure of some ten or twelve feet in height,—two heads which surmounted this 
colossal personage, moved alternately from side to side, while several arms wav- 
ed loosely to and fro in the most strange and vucouth manner. My first impres- 
sion was that a dream had conjured up tlus distorted image ; but when | had 
assured myself by repeated pinchings and shakings that | was really awake, 
still it remained there. I was never much given to believe in ghosts: but 
even had I been so, this strange apparition must have puzzled me as much as 
ever, for it could not have been the representative of any thing I ever heard of 
before. 

A vague suspicion that some French trickery was concerued, induced me to 
aa it in French; so, without advancing a step, I hallood out, “ Qui va 
a?’ 

My voice aroused a sleeping soldier, who, springing up beside me, had his 
carbine at the cock ; while, equally thunderstruck with myself, he gazed at the 
monster. 

** Qui va la?” shouted I again, and no answer was returned, when suddenly 
the huge object wheeled rapidly around, and without waiting formy further par- 
ley, made for the thicket. 

The tramp of a horse's feet now assured me as to the nature of at least part 
of the spectacle, when click went the trigger behind me, and the trooper's ball 
rushed whistling through the brushwood. In a moment the whole party were 
up and stirring. 

“This way, lads!” cried I, as, drawing my sabre, I dashed into the pine 
wood. 

For a few moments all was dark as midnight ; but as we proceeded further 
we came out upon a little open space, which commanded the plain beneath for a 
great extent. 

“ There it goes,” said one of the men, pointing to a narrow beaten path in 
which the tall figure moved, at a slow and stately pace, while still the same wild 
gestures of heads and limbs continued. 

‘* Don’t fire, men; don’t fire!” Icried; ‘but follow me,” as I set forward as 
haxd as I could. 

As we neared it, the frantic gesticulations grew more and more remarkable, 
while some stray words which we half caught sounded like English in our ears. 
We were now within pistol shot distance, when suddenly the horse—for that 
much, at least, we were assured of—stumbled and fell forward, precipitating the 
remainder of the object headlong into the road. 

In a second we were upon the spot, when the first sound which greeted me 
were the following, uttered in an accent by no means new to me. 

“Oh! blessed irgin! wasn’t it yourself that threw me in the mud, or my 
nose was done for! Shaugh, Shaugh, my boy, since we are taken, tip them 
the blarney, and say, we’re generals of division.” 

I need not say with what a burst of laughter I received this very original de- 
claration. 

“T ought to know that laugh,” cried a voice I at once knew to be my friend 
O'Shaughnessy. ‘Are you Charles O'Malley by any chance in life?” 

“The same, major; and delighted to mect you; though, faith, we were near 
giving you a rather warm reception. What in the devil's name did you repre- 
sent just now!”’ 

“* Ask Maurice, there, bad luck to him! 
persuaded me into it.” 

“Introduce me to your friend,” replied the other, rubbing his shins as h¢ 
poke. “Mr. O'Mealey”—so he called me—“I think : happy to meet you : 


I wish the devil had him when he 


b. y mother was a Ryan of Killdooley, married to a first cousin of your father’s 
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before she took Mr. Quill, my respected uitor. I’m Dr. Quill of the forty- 
eighth, more commonly called Maurice Quill. Tear and ages! how sore m 

back is. It was all the fault of the baste, Mr. O’Mealey ; we set out in searc 

of you this morning, to bring you back with us to Torrijos, but we fellin with 
a very pleasant funeral at Mis. >, and joined them; they invited us, I 
may say, to spend the day, and a very jovial day it was. I wasa chief mour- 

ner, and carried a big candle through the village, in consideration of as fine a 
meat-pic, and as much lush as my grief permitted me to indulge in, afterwards : 
but, my dear sir, when it was all finished, we found ourselves nine miles from 
our quarters, and, as neither of us were in a very befitting condition for pedes- 
trian exercise, we stole one of the leaders out of the hearse,—velvet plumes and 
all, and set off home. 

‘« When we came upon your party, we were not over clear whether you were 
English, Portuguese, or French ; and that was the reason I called out to you, 
‘ God save all here,’ in Irish ; your polite answer was a shot, which struck the 
old horse in the knee, and although we wheeled about in double quick, we 
never could get him out of his professional habits on the road. e had a 
strong notion he was engaged in another funeral,—as he was very likely to be ; 
and the devil a bit faster than a dead march could we get him to, with all our 
thrashing. Orderly time for men in a hurry, with a whole platoon blazing away 
behind them ! but long life to the cavaly ; they merit any thing.” 

While he continued to run on in this manner, we reached our watch-fire, 
and what was my surprise to discover in my newly made acquaintance, the 
woe doctor I had seena day or two before, operating at the fountain at Ta- 
avera. ° 

“Well, Mr. O’Mealey,” said he, ashe seated himself before the blaze : 
nest is the state of the larder? Any thing savoury—any drink-inspiring to 

e had '” 

“I fear, Doctor, my fare is of the very humblest ; but still——” 

‘What are the fluids, Charley?!” cried the major; # the cruel performance 
I have been enacting on thataccursed beast has left me in a fever.” 

“This was a pigeon pie, formerly,” said Dr. Quill, investigating the ruined 
walls of a pasty ; ‘‘and—but come, here’sa duek ; and, if my nose deceives 
me not, a very tolerable ham. Peter—Larry—Patsy,—What’s the name of 
your familiar there ?” 

“« Mickey—Mickey Free.” 

‘“* Mickey Free, then: come here, avick ! Devise a little drink, my son—not 
of the weakest—no lemon—hot! You understand, hot! ‘That chap has an 
eye for punch ; there’s no mistaking an Irish fellow ; nature has endowed them 
richly—fine features, and a beautiful absorbent system ! that’s the gift, just look 
at him, blowing up the fire,—isn’t he a picture! Well, O'Mealey, I was fret- 
ting that we hadn’t you up at Torrijos ; we were enjoying life very respectably ; 
we established a little system of small tithes upon fowl—sheep—pig’s heads 
and wine skin’s, that throve remarkably for the time. Here’sthe lush! Put it 
down there, Mickey, in the middle; that’s right. Your health, Shaugh. 
O’Mealey, here’s a troop to you: and in the meantime I'll give you a 
chaunt. 

‘*Come ye jovial souls, don’t over the bowl be sleeping, 
Nor let the grog go round like a cripple, creeping : 
If your care comes up—in the liquor sink it, 

Pass along the lush—I'm the boy can drink it, 
Isn’t that so, Mrs. Mary Callaghan? 
Isn’t that so, Mrs. Mary Callaghan ? 

“ Shaugh, my hearty, this begins to feel comfortable. Your man, O’Mea- 
ley, has a most judicious notion of punch for a small party ; and though one 
has prejudices about a table, chairs, and that sort of thing, take my word for it, 
it’s better than fighting the French, any day.” 

“ Well, Charley, it certainly did look quite awkward enough the other day, 
towards three o'clock, when the legion fell back before that French column,and 
broke the guards behind them.” 

“Yes, you're quite right ; but Ithink every one felt that the confusion was 
but momentary ; the gallant forty-eighth was up in an instant.” 

“Faith! I can answer for their alacrity,” said the Doctor, ‘‘I was making 
my way to the rear with all convenient despatch, when an aid-de-camp called 
out, 

““* Cavalry coming ! take care, forty-eighth.’ 

“Left face, wheel! Fall in there ! fall in there !’ I heard on every side, 
and soon found myself standing in asquare, with Sir Arthur himself, and Hill, 
and the rest of them all around me. 

‘‘ Steady men! Steady now!’ said Hill, as he rode round the ranks, while 
we saw an awful column of cuirassiers forming on the rising ground to our 
left. 

‘Here they come !” said Sir Arthur, as the French came powdering along, 
making the very earth tremble beneath them. 

‘* My first thought was, ‘ The devils are mad ! and they'll ride down into us, 
before they know they're kilt :’ and sure enough, smash into our first rauk they 
pitched, sabreing, and cutting all before them ; when at last the word ‘ Fire’ was 
given, and the whole head of the column broke like a shell, and rolled horse over 
man on the earth. 

‘“‘¢ Very well done! very well, indeed!’ said Sir Arthur, turning as coolly 
round to me, asif he was asking for more gravy. 

“ «Mighty well done, said I, in reply, and resolving not to be outdone in cool- 
ness, I pulled out my snuff-box, and offered hifn a pinch, saying ‘ The real thing, 
Sir Arthur ; ourown countryman—blackguard.’ 

“He gave a little grim kind of a smile, took a pinch, and then called out, 

‘“«* Let Sherbrooke advance !’ while turning towards me, he said, ‘ Where are 
your people, colonel?’ 

“«*Golonel !’ thought I! ‘Is it possible he’s going to promote me?’ but be- 
fore I could answer he was talking to another. Meanwhile, Hi!l came up, and 
looking at me steadfastly, burst out with— 

‘«* Why the devil are you here, sir! Why ain’t you at the rear? 

““*Upon my conscience,’ said I, ‘ that’s the very thing I’m puzzling myself 
about this minute! butif youthink it’s pride in me, you’re greatly mistaken, for 
I'd rather the greatest scoundrel in Dublin was kicking me down Sackville-street 
than be here now!’ 

**You’d think it was fun I was making, if you heard how they all laughed, Hill 
and Cameron and the others, louder than any. 

“** Who is he?’ said Sir Arthur quickly. 

“Dr. Quill, surgeon of the thirty-third.’ 

‘““¢ Where I exchanged, to be near my brother, sir, in the thirty-fourth.’ 

“* A doctor,—a surgeon! That fellow a surgeon ! Damn him, I took him for 
Colonel Grosvenor! I say, Gordon, these medical officers’ must be docked of 
their fine feathers, there’s no knowing them from the staff; look to that in the 
next general order.’ 

‘* And sure enough they left us bare and naked the next morning ; and if the 
French sharpshooters pick us down now, devil mend them for wasting powder, 
for if they look in the orderly books, they'll find their mistake.” 

‘** Ah, Maurice, Maurice,” said Shaugh with a sigh ; ‘“‘ you'll never improve— 
you'll never improve !” 

“« Why the devil would I?” said he; “ain't I at thetop of my profession— 
full surgeon—with nothing to expect—nothing to hope for? Oh, if I only re- 
mained in the light company what wouldn't I be now!” 

“Then you were not always a doctor !” said I. 

*‘Upon my conscience I wasn’t,” said he ; ‘‘when Shaugh knew me first, 
I was the Adonis of the Roscommon militia, with more heiresses on my list 
than any man in the regiment, but Shaugh and myself were always unlucky.” 

‘Poor Mrs. Rogers!” said the major, pathetically, drinking off his glass, and 
heaving a profound sigh. 

“ Ah, the darling,” said the doctor ; ‘‘ if it was’nt for a jug of punch that lay 
on the hall table, our fortune in life would be very different. 

“True for you, Maurice!” quoth O'Shaughnessy. 

“‘T should like much to hear that story,” said I, pushing the jug briskly 
round. 

“ He'll tell it you,” said O'Shaughnessy, lighting his cigar, and leaning pen- 
sively back against a tree, ** He’ll tell it you.” 

“T will with pleasure,” said Maurice. ‘* Let Mr. Free meantime amuse him- 
self with the punch bowl, and I'll relate it.”” But the relation itself, for rea- 
sons mentioned in the following pages, must be left to our next. 


—— 
ANECDOTE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1789. 

Politics and cupidity were not the only evil passions which sent their victims 
to the revolutionary scaffold. Ali the baser feelings of human nature furnished 
their contingent, ‘‘ envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness,” jealousy, 
sensuality, and even the wounded pride of bad poets and wretched actors. The 
following anecdote is related by Heron, private secretary of Fonquier Tinville, 
the public accuser. On the sixth or seventh Thermidor, (two or three days be- 
fore the fall of Robespierre,) one of Heron’s friends called upon him at the bar 
of the tribunal, fer Fonquier had scarcely any other domicile, taking his meals 


and his rest at the bar, so urgent was the work of destruction ; and his secre- 
tary was compelled to show as much activity as himself. His college friend 
then came up to Heron, rubbing his hands, and a chuckling smile upon his 
lips. ‘Bravo! citizen Heron!” said he, “bravo ! the work goes bravely on: 
fifty-four to-day! Eh! ‘Tellme, haye you as many for to-morrow!” ‘ Not 
quite,” replied Heron, ‘but nearly.” ‘Is your list complete ! tell me, is it 
signed by citizen Fonquier?” ‘ Not yet; but why do you ask! have you 
any aristocrat, federalist, fanatic, or any other to denounce t” ‘ Unfortunate- 


ly, no; but I have a small favour to ask of you, my friend; for you are my 
friend, are you not? Oblige me by putting my wife's name on the list.” 
“Your wife ! ridiculous ! you are joking!” ‘* Upon my honour, I am in earnest ; 
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and I assure: you, it will be doing me a signal service.” “TI ible,” re- 
joi ee why, it was but last Duodi we dined together, and you then 
ted with the cicoyenne!” ‘Never mind: my opinion of her is 
altered.” “But she is an excellent sans culotte?” “Not at all,” replied the 
husband, “she is an aristocrat, and I can prove it.” ‘ You are mad,” said 
Heron ; “she is a good wife, and you would quickly repent it.” ‘ Not at 
all ; listen to me ; once, twice, will you guillotine my wife forme?” ‘ Cer- 
tainly not,” said Heron; “I'll have nothing to do with it.” “Thus it is to 
place any reliance upon college friends,” exclaimed the visiter, as he withdrew, 
as angry with Heron as if the latter had refused to lend him an assignat fora 
hundred franes, or to sign a certificate of his civism. The cream of the story 
is, that they continued to live lovingly together for thirty years ; and that the 
wife never entertained the slightest suspicion of her husband's summary at- 
tempt to get rid of her. 





Varieties. 


Smart Retort.—The Abbe Desfontaines, whose morals were little suited to his 
profession, having once met Piron, the celebrated wit and satirist, in a dress 
more magnificent than usual, stood before him for some time, and then exclaim- 
ed, “ What adress for such a man!” Piron, having looked for a while at the 
Abbe, exclaimed, in his turn, “* What a man for such a dress !” 


An apothecary, residing at a village not a hundred miles from Leeds, went 
out the other day a-shooting, and took his errand-boy to carry the game-bag. 
Entering a field of turnips, the dog pointed, and the boy, overjoyed at the spree 
pect of his master’s success, exclaimed, ‘‘ Lor’, master, there’s a covey ! if you 
get near "em, won't you physic em?” ‘ Physic’em, you young rascal, what 

o youmean!” said the doctor. ‘Why, kill’em, to be sure,” replied the lad. 

An Irish Car Driver.—Some one tells a story of a fellow, who grumbling 
at the shilling gratuity at his journey’s end, said, in a sly under-tone, “ Faith 
it’s not putting me off with this ye'd be, if ye knew but all.”” The traveller’s 
curiosity was excited. ‘* What do you mean!” saidhe. ‘ Oh! faix, that ‘ud 
be telling.” Another shilling was tendered. ‘‘ And now,” said the gentleman, 
“‘ what do you mean by saying ‘ if you knew all?’ “ That J druv yer honer 
the last three miles without the linch-pin ;” was the reply.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall's Ireland. 


There is now to be seen on a post at acorner of a street forming in the 
Faubourg du Temple, Paris, a placard with the following notice: ‘To be sold, 
the right of giving a name to this street.” 

A married lady, who was in the habit of spending most of hertime in the so- 
ciety of her neighbours, happened one day to be taken suddenly ill, and sent her 
husband in great haste for the physician. The husband ran a short distance, 


but soon returned, exclaiming, ‘‘ My dear, where shallI find you when I 
come back ?” 


“ The other evening,” says a contemporary, “ a well-known novelist, a man 
of great coolness and courage, was met by a stout fellow, who pulled out a 
poniard and demanded his purse. ‘Capital!’ the other exclaimed, ‘I was just 
about to make the same demand on you ; but come, as! find I have fallen in with 
one of ourselves, I'll give you ashare of a prime job I have in hand. Come 
along.’ Deceived by this confidence the real rogue joined the counterfeit, and 
they stole along together till they were met by a patrol, into whose hands the 
good-natured friend unkindly lodged his associate.” — Galignani’s Messenger. 

Spanish Mode of Fattening a Christmas Turkey —Some six weeks or a 
couple of months before the day on which he is destined to be roasted, a single 
walnut is crammed down his throat; on the next day he is made to swallow 
two; and so on increasing his meal in arithmetical progression till he can hold 
no more—say thi:ty or forty. He is then supposed to have reached the maxi- 
mum point of a turkey’s happiness. From that period, his allowance of wal: 
nuts is daily diminished by one, till at the last, when his bodily condition is at 
the best, and his appetite the sharpest possible, his fare, like that of a French- 
man’s horse, becomes nothing at all. He then receives the coup de grace of the 
cocinero!—From Patchwork. 

An Old Boy.—Sir Thomas More had, for some time, but two daughters ; one 
of whom, it will be recoliected, showed remarkable piety towards him. Lady 
More, however, was for ever praying for a boy. At length, she obtained her 
wish. The boy, coming to man’s estate, proved but simple: Sir Thomas there- 
upon said to his wife, ** Thou prayedst so long for a boy, that he will be a boy as 
long as he lives.” This historical fact has been very pleasantly versified by 
Moore, as follows :— 

“ Sir Thomas More had an only son, 

And a foolish youth was that only one ; 
And Sir Thomas said one day to his wife, 

My dear, I cannot but wish you joy, 

For you prayed for a boy, and you now have a boy, 
Who'll coatinue a boy all the rest of his life.” 

The first requisite in conversation is truth; the second, sense; the third, 
good-humour ; and the fourth, wit. 

Slanderers are like flies, they pass over the good parts of a man and indulge 
on his sores. 


“ Well, John, which do you think was right!’ ‘‘ Why, Master, I think the 
bald-headed gentleman was wrong’ ‘* Why do you think so, John?” “Be- 
cause, Master, he lost his temper, and abused t’other gentleman.”—Soott. 

The physician of John Philpot Curran, in his last illness, having remarked 
one morning that he coughed with much difficulty ; ** that is rather surprising,” 
answered Curran, *‘ since I have been practising all night.” 

A rude ignorant fellow called on the late James Howe, the painter, who was 
so well known for his spirited representations of the lower animals, and inquired 
whether he was ‘‘ The man that drew the pictures o’ brute beats?” ‘I am,” 
replied Howe, “shall I take your likeness t"— Laird of Logan. 


Kutpervial Parliament. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS IN IRELAND. 
House of Commons, Feb. 2. 

Lord STANLEY moved for leave to bring in his bill for the amendment of 
the law relating to the registration of Parliamentary voters in Ireland. The 
registration-law could not be allowed to remain in its present state; and hecon- 
cluded, from the degree of favour shown by the House to his bill of last session 
—the provisions of which were contained in the present—that the necessity of 
amendment was admitted. The principal provisions of that bill were these : 
he proposed to abolish altogether the certificates as evidence of the right of 
voting, considering the system of certificates as of itself a fertile source of 
abuses. He proposed in lieu of certificates to transfer to Ireland the system of 
England ; to provide that the register should be revised by a barrister, and to 
make that the evidence of the right to vote. He proposed to transfer another 
part of the English system of registration to Ireland: as in England, so in Ire- 
land, he proposed that persons seeking to obtain the elective franchise or to pro- 
tect their votes, should have the same length of time given as in England, and 
no more, and the same facilities and opportunities of objecting to and protecting 
votes. He proposed that, as in England, registration in Ireland should not be 
confined to quarter-session towns ; and he proposed that the registration, as in 
England, should be annual. He proposed an appeal from the decision of the 
Revising Barristers to the Judge of Assize ; such appeal not to be one-sided, 
but to include an appeal by the objector to a vote as well as by the claimant. 
The check of the liability to costs in case of appeal ought to exist ; but he was 
willing to renove the objection raised on this point by providing that the party 
who supports the judgment of the Revising Barristers Court shall not be liable 
to the costs of appeal. Lord Stanley alluded pointedly to the ‘ Liberal Asso- 
ciation of Ulster” as having sanctioned some of the main objects of his bill, 
whieh had been the ground of so much acrimony towards himself. On the 
questions of the abolition of certificates, registration by Assistant Barristers, the 
mode of making a claim to vote, and in the necessity of an appeal independent- 
ly from 1 Committee of the House of Commons—on all those points he and 
the Ulster Association were agreed. ‘There was another important point in the 
measure of last session, to which he wished to call the attention of the House ; 
and in approaching this part of the subject he begged to assure honourable Mem- 
bers that he desired to meet the wishes and views of the House to the utmost 
extent that was at all compatible with the essential principles of his measure. 
The right honourable gentleman then opposite, then Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, moved the following amendment to one of the clauses of the bill of last 
session—‘‘ After the Ist day of November no person shall have the right of 
voting for any place in Ireland unless registered according to this act :’’ amend- 
ment proposed, “after “that” to insert the words “in making the register of 
voters for any county, city, town, or borough, under the provisions of this act, 
the name of every person who, when such register shall be made, shall be re- 
gistered as a voter for such county, city, town, or borough, shall be placed and 
retained spon such register so long as his right of voting as such registered 
elector would continue under the present law, unless he shall have lost his qua- 
lification since he was so registered, or unless he shall have become personally 
disqualified as such voter, or have died ; or unless his registry was effected by 
fraudulent personation.” That amendment certainly seemed to carry the right 
of voting to a much greater extent than he had contemplated : at the same time, 
he should not object to some change of that sort, provided it were to be so ef- 
fected as to bear such an interpretation as appeared to him absolutely necessary 
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for accomplishing the ends of justice. That amendment was agreed to by s 
majority of 7, the numbers being 296 to 289. As, on the one hand, he was 
ready to come forward and support any proposition which he had once advocated, 
and which had been sanctioned by a majority of that House, so on the other he 
“was ready to bow to the decision of the House, even though the majority against 
his original views did not happen to be a large majority. If, however, it were 
intended by this amendment that no person once on the register should at any 
future time be liable to have his qualification inquired into, he would never con- 
sent to such a proposition. It would in fact be an aggravation of the present 
system, to give an unqualified man a right of voting, not only for eight years, 
but for the term of his life. Respecting the notice of objections—He had 
posed in the bill of last year to follow the English plan. Jn this respect the 
provisions of his bill were law in England at this moment. It appeared to him 
not by any means unfair, that when a vote was objected to, the nature of the 
objection should be stated to the elector, in order that if he thought proper he 
might come forward and defend his vote. In the bill for England the noble lord 
opposite adopted that principle, and he (Lord Stanley) desired to extend it to 
Ireland. The House would observe that he adhered to the principle of notice 
with a single exception: he adhered also to the principle of giving the appeal to 
the Judge of Assize ; and if any one could show him a more able, a more equit- 
able, or less expensive tribunal, he should adopt it. Alluding to the notice given 
by Mr. O'Connell that he should oppose the introduction of the bill unless it 
contained a clause defining the franchise, Lord Stanley said the two questions 
were distinct ; and as the Ministers introduced a bill last session for amending 
the registration without defining the franchise, he should follow their example. 
To attempt to mix up the two questions, would be to defeat the Registration 
Bill, because the subject would then become too complicated to be satisfactorily 
dealt with—The more limited object which he proposed to himself, was to re- 
medy admitted and acknowledged abuses, adhering strictly to the principle of 
not introducing any such definition of the franchise, but willing and ready to dis- 
cuss all the provisions really necessary to the measure he proposed, in a temper- 
ate and friendly spirit, ready to listen with patience and candour to the arguments 
of others, and to yield to their reasons so long as they did uot militate against 
the main principle upon whieh his measure rested. Re 

Lord MORPETH was facetious on Lord Stanley's haste to bring in his Re- 

istration bill in advance of the Government measure—He was not willing to 
fail in courtesy to the opinions of any honourable Member, and certainly not to 
those of his noble friend ; and, considering that the bill of his noble friend in 
the last session did obtain a position in the House, and had met with an almost 
unexpected degree of success—overflowing houses, overwhelming plaudits 
every night of its representation—he did not feel disposed to offer any opposi- 
tion to the motion of thenoble lord for leave tobring in his bill ; not doubting that 
the noble Jord, and those who supported him, would extend the same accommo- 
dation to him when he moved on Thursday next for leave to bring in a bill on 
the same subject on the part of the Government. As to the mode of appeal 
proposed by Lord Stanley, he contended that it differed materially from that 
proposed by the Ulster Association. That Association did not recommend an 
appeal both ways in matters of fact as well as in matters of law; and above all, 
the did not do so unless the franchise was first settled and defined. Referring 
tothe bill to be introduced by himself on Thursday, Lord Morpeth said he in- 
tended to ask the House to concur in a measure relating to the qualification of 
voters as well as their registration—He hoped to show to the House and to the 
noble lord, in perfect consistency with all he had said or done on this subject, 
that it would not be expedient to effect any material alteration of the present re- 
gistration-code—any alteration so complete as the nobie Jord had recommended, 
involving the constitution of a new appellate tribunal—until they first settled 
and explained the franchise. 

Mr. O'CONNELL would be no party to the compromise between the two 
Noble Lords: he was there as no party-man on this question, but on behalf of 
the people of Ireland. He thought Lord Stanley, when complaining of the 
multiplication of fraudulent votes in Ireland, should have mentioned the number 
of voters. He instanced the county of Cork in proof of the small number of 
voters that Ireland possesses in proportion to her population. In that county, 
with 713,000 inhabitants, there are only 3,000 voters—Did the Noble Lord grudge 
that population of upwards of 700,000 persons their 3,000 voters! Was that 
his plan? was that the fraud? was that the multiplication of fraudulent votes ? 
How was it the proportion was so overwhelming and overpowering! There 
must be fraud—there must be villanous perjury—to use a word which the Noble 
Lord made use of last session. (Lord Stanley here denied having used the expres- 
sion.) Well, perhaps the Noble Lord did not say so; but if he did not, somebody 
else said it for him. [Great laughter.] What did they mean by that interruption ? 
He had beastly bellowings last year—[(Strong murmurs of disapprobation]—were 
they to be renewed this year?’ Mr. O'Connell continued to dwell upon the dis- 
proportion of voters to the population in Ireland compared with England ; and 
took occasion therefrom to dwell upon the necessity of a Repeal of the Union, 
to procure “justice.” The Irish had already been swindled out of the votes 
which Lord Stanley himself had been a party to giving them, and this bill was 
a further attempt to deprive them-of their rights. Mr. O'Connell maintained, 
that as the members of the Government had given notice of a motion on the re- 
gistration of the Trish voters, the consideration of the present bill ought to be 
postponed till the Government proposition was before the House. He therefore 
moved that the debate be adjourned till the 4th inst. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL remarked on the singularity of Lord Stanley confin- 
ing his attempts to improve the registration of Ireland, and permitting the abuses 
of the registration system in England and Scotland to pass unnoticed. The 
franchise in Ireland bad already been restricted, as a counterpoise to the Eman- 
cipation Bill; and it behoved the House to watch narrowly aay further attempt 
to restrict the franchise in that country—He remembered that Lord Durham, 
when discussing with him some restrictions on the ten-pound household franchise 
in England, which that Noble Lord had thought injurious and vexatious, stated 
by way of illustration, that the franchise might be declared to be a ten-pound, 
but one of the conditions for possessing it should be the ability to construe the 
first book of Homer. Thus, though the Noble Lord opposite said he did not al- 
ter the franchise, and that it remained the same, yet, though at first view it ap- 
peared comprehensive, it might by various provisions be limited to a very few 
persons. The Noble Lord proposed to retain the existing franchise, but at the 
same time desired that it should be defined by the courts of law. Now, without 
imputing to the Judges any political bias or tendency, he must say, that the 
tendency of all courts of law was generally to restrict by technical distinctions 
and definitions franchises which existed either by common-law or by statute. He 
objected particularly to the mode of appeal proposed by Lord Stanley, and to the 
general provisions of his bill—He did not mean to say that there might not be 
certain cases of fraud which needed to be corrected, and certain mistakes which 
ought to be set right; but he thought they might be corrected and amended by 
much simpler machinery than that proposed. He believed that the Noble Lord 
would find it impossible to settle the question thoroughly by his plan: above all, 
he would not settle it with justice to the people of Ireland unlees he took into 
consideration the question of the franchise. As to the form of proceeding which 
had been adopted, Lord John did not object ; and as the House had sanctioned 
the introduction of the measure last year, he saw no Parliamentary grounds for 
joining in Mr. O'Connell’s amendment for adjournment. 

Colonel RAWDON, as a member of the Ulster Association, protested against 
Lord Stanley founding any argument in favour of his bill on the supposed agree- 
ment between him and that body ; as it was well known that the Ulster Asso- 
ciation had been called into existence to oppose his measure. 

Ona division, Mr. O’Connell's amendment was lost, by a majority of 190; 
there being 71 for, and 261 against it. 

The Government plan for amending the registrations and franchise in Treland, 
was brought forward by Lord MORPETH on Thursday Feb. 4. He admitted 
the existence of abuses in the present system, particularly in the plan of certifi- 
cates, which offered facilities for fraudulent personation of voters and the 
tion on the register for eight years of persons who had lo 
These abuses the Government were willing to correct. 
of appeal, in which the claimant was allowed to a 
was also willing to alter. He would not, however, grant an appeal on matters 
of fact, where the claimant's right to vote had been fully sifted before the tribunal 
appointed for that purpose by the Irish Reform Act. The appeal for and against 
the franchise should be limited to questions of law: but it was important, in the 
first place, that the franchise be placed on aclear, distinct, and well-ascertained 
basis, and not on one, as the present avowedly was, of ambiguous and doubtful 
interpretation. “I have thus far indicated the length to which [ am prepared 

; ° pared to 
go in common with the Noble Lord Opposite, and Fon sure it cannot be other- 
wise than pleasing to me to travel in his company as longasI amable. Sir,we 
are prepared, as he is, utterly to abolish the use of certificates, and to make the 
register, when it shall have been framed under due precautions, the test of the 
right of voting to the time of elections. We are prepared to allow a period: 
cal revision, and an appeal both ways—to the objector as well as the A es. al ' 
—if Parliament shall have first consented to place the franchise on a cle d 
intelligible footing. With regard to the time of this 4 a 
content to take the same period as that which has been selected by Toble 
Friend,—nam« ly, that it shall occur once in every year. But w hile fiona 
revision to take place at the interval of one year, | cannot consent to give up 
the point for which I combated last year, though, I admit, without Seaeens 
which is to deprive the Irish voter of that facility and advantage which he aoe 
enjoys of preferring his claim to be registered by the Assistant Barrister anak 
quarter at the ordinary Quarter-sessions. When the voter is once placed oa 
the register, [ propose he shall be liable to have his title to vot 
into question at the periodical revision. 
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curred which in any manner alters the original qualification in virtue of which 
he was placed upon the register—if nothing has taken place to disturb that— 
if every thing remains the same—I am content with the strict and searching in- 
vestigation which is prescribed by the Reform Act. I do not wish to make 
his vote subject to any further disturbance. I cannot, then, assent to that part 
of the scheme of the noble lord which makes the voter, after his claim has heen 
regularly registered, liable to have that claim called in question every year ; 
which would leave that vote which had been judged good and valid in one year, 
liable to be called in question the next, and so on to all ‘ recorded time.’” With 
respect to the Court of Appeal, he objected to leaving such questions to be de- 
cided by the Judges. He proposed to retain the same provisions that were in- 
troduced into the bill of last year by the Attorney-General for Ireland, and 
which were intended to be applied to re He proposed, therefore, that 
the new Court of Appeal should consist of three barristers, of certain standing 
in their profession, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Lord Morpeth next approached the question of the franchise. On this subject 
the opinions of the Judges were divided ; the opinions of the Assistant Barris- 
ters were divided ; the opions of the leaders of the two great parties were di- 
vided ; nay, from the speeches of the Duke of Richmond, Lord Stanley, Lord 
Melbourne, and the Marquis of Lansdowne, it appeared that the very framers 
and authors of the Irish Reform Act were divided in their opinions respecting 
the franchise. If doubt and uncertainty are characteristic of the present state of 
the franchise, it must follow that the best remedy is to place it upon such a ba- 
sis as to leave no room for doubt. It would further be advisable that we should 
find some basis distinct and independent, a ground disconnected with the fran- 
chise itself ; and that the basis should be one which furnished a countervailing 
check against the introduction and operation of such matter as has been hitherto 
complained of. We think we find such a basis, comprising the different quali- 
ties and recommendations I have described, in the valuation for the poor-rate, as 
prescribed in the recent Poor-law Act for Ireland. This shows on the face of it 
a distinct and definite sum ; it was assessed for a purpose altogether distinct 
from the franchise ; and it would appear to be operative as an effectual counter- 
vailing check in preventing men from endeavouring to be put improperly upon 
the register. The desire, far more prevalent in human nature than a desire to 
get on the register, the desire to spare himself from extra burden, would pre- 
vent a man from trying to be assessed to the poor-rate for more than his proper- 
ty is worth It had been apprehended by some, that as the Poor-law valuations 
are always pared down by many deductions, no amount of valuation could be 
fixed which would not practically raise the qualification beyond the standard fix- 
ed by the Reform Act. Two barristers had been commissioned to visit various 
Unions, and report upon the systems of valuation pursued there. The result af- 
forded a fair sample of the valuations throughout Ireland. It appeared that the 
scale of valuation was generelly alow one ; and that the valuators had for the 
most part taken as their test, not the rent which the highest bidder would give, 
but the rent for wkich a good landlord ought to let to atenant paying repairs, 
insurance, and all charges; and that even with reference to this test, the valua- 
tors had usually estimated the rents below the sums asked by the most indulgent 
landlords. Therefore a rated net value would probably range far higher than 
either of the values now in contention, which are commonly called the solvent 
tenant’s test and the occupier’s profit-test. His Lordship pointed out the dis- 
parity of the number of voters, compared with the population, in the counties 
in England and Ireland; and proceeded to show from various returns, that 
whilst the population in the latter country has been largely increasing, the num- 
ber of registered electors has been as rapidly diminishing. This wasa proof 
that the constituencies of Ireland were not swelled by spurious voters to the 
extent Lord Stanley and his supporters alleged. In reference to the mode in 
which it was proposed to apply the Poor-rate test to the Parliamentary qualifi- 
cation, Lord Morpeth stated—* TI should propose to fix the standard for the elec- 
tive franchise at the same amount of value at which the Puor-law Act fixes the 
liability of the occupier to payment as a matter of necessity—at that amount 
which must be discharged by the occupier himself, and which cannot be shifted 
upon the owner, or upon any other person. That is to say, if you apply the test 
of the Poor-law valuation, I would take as the amount of rate requisite to give 
the elective franchise a rated net value ef £5. {[ do not disguise from myself 
that in the course of time this may lead to some increase in the number of those 
who enjoy the elective franchise. I do not think it would give rise to any sud- 
den or violent increase. I think it would operate very slowly, and that it would 
only extend the franchise in a degree that would be perfectly proportionate with 
the increasing wealth and resources of the country. I do not propose to effect 
any material alteration in the tenure under which the elective franchise is at 
present enjoyed. I know that there are some whe are for fixing the franchise 
purely upon rating, without any reference to tenure, making the right of voting 
entirely independent of the period of the interest which the occupier has in his 
holding. But I think that would bea novel principle in a constitutional point 
of view. Whenl referto the only antecedent that we have of it, to the £50 
tenant-at-will clause in the English Reform Act, I own that the practical work- 
ing of that clause, as far as it has yet been developed, does not fill me with a 
wish to introduce a similar principle upon a more extended scale into the con- 
stituency ofIreland. It is true that this innovation would make the occupier, as 
to his right of voting, entirely independent of his landlord. But, as we now fre- 
quently hear, whether justly or not, of the mode in which landlords deal with 
the tenants who do not coincide with them in political views, I think that open- 
ing to them the temptation of voting when they have no right of possession, 
would expose a far larger and more helpless class to a much more real depen- 
dence upon their landlord, and to much more severe risks of retaliation than it 
would be either prudent or properto hazard. [* Hear, hear!”’] Much as I va- 
lue the enlargement and extension of the franchise, I own I set a higher value 
upon the harmony and good-will of the several classes of society ; and while I 
would discountenance, and do what in me lay to suppress all unauthorized ag- 
gression, all tyrannical oppression of one class upon another, I would not 
originate any proposition which I think would: have the effect of materially 
heightening and aggravating the dependence of the humbler upon the higher 
classes. 1 therefore would propose to annex to the qualification of a tenement 
rated at the net annual value of £5, an interest in the holding of not less than 
fourteen years, being the lowest tenure at present retained in the Irish Reform 
Act, and within which two denominations of electors are comprised.” The 
adoption of this basis for the franchise would, he considered, of itself remedy 
most of the evils of the present registration system ; and, coupled with the alte- 
rations he proposed in that system, would place the franchise in Ireland in a sa- 
tisfactory condition. He concluded by presenting the following contrast of the 
two plans proposed by himself and by Lord Stanley—‘ As a complete system of 
registration, his may appear the more perfect in all its parts, especially if his 
wish be to enthral the voter in the meshes of a tangled and complicated machi- 
nery, out of which, in most instances, it may be impossible for him to escape. 
But, with an unsettled and disputed franchise, the noble lord’s plan would still 
carry with it the seeds of endless doubt and conflict, and would support the con- 
tinued array of antagonist passions and antagonist parties in Ireland, until at 
length there would be no means by which these evils conld be overcome. ex- 
cept by that process—for which I confess the bill seems likewise admirably 
calculated—the process of checking and smothering the elective franchise alto- 
gether. On the other hand, the measure which I now humbly tender to the 
preference of the House, puts an end, almost at once, to every litigated or con- 
troverted point, appeals to a test that is at once distinctly ascertained and per- 
manently recorded, supplies in itself a countervailing and counteracting check 
against the introduction of any abuse, and comes down to us recommended by 
the combined suffrages of the best authorities.” 

Lord STANLEY said, the effect of this new postscript of the franchise to 
the bill for the amendment of the registration amounted to nothing less than a 
new Reform Bill for Ireland. Its real effect, whether intentional or not, would 
be to render it impossible to carry any measure for improving the registration in 
the present session of Parliament. ‘ Upon what ground is it that the noble 
lord founds his proposed alteration of the whole system in Ireland? Upon what 
ground is it that he proposes to introduce into Ireland so wide a departure from 
the law of England and of Scotland !—Upon the information of two gentle- 
men, friends, as he states, of the right honourable and learned Attorney-General 
for Ireland, who have been sent privately by the noble lord to the ten Poor-law 
Unions which have been formed in that country—who bring back their returns 
from those Unions, which the noble lord reads to us in Parliament from the 
manuscript as he has received them—which the noble lord has not even inform- 
ed us he meant to lay upon the table of the House for our guidance, but 
upon which the noble lord considers himself justified in calling upon Parliament 
for the enormous alterations he now proposes to us.’ Lord Stanley alluded to 
soine of the returns as affording the strongest evidence of the necessity of 
amendment in the present registrations. He contended that the basis of the 
franchise bestowed by the Reform Bill was property, and not population. The 
effect of the proposed measure wonld be to deluge the counties of Ireland by 
infusing into the constituency every man who has a dwelling and land of the 
net annual value of five pounds, and fourteen years’ possession. ‘“ Every man 
who has a cabin and a couple of acres of land, with fourteen years’ possession, 
is tobe placed upon the constituency, for the purpose of creating in Ireland a 
body of free and independent voters. If I satisfy myself that I have not mis 
interpreted, not misunderstood the noble lord, I. will not now prematurely com 
ment upon one single part of the bill which proposes to purify the constituer- 
cy of Ireland in the manner disclosed to us this evening, I wi!l offer no op- 


position to the bill being introduced. 
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I earnestly desire to see the bill print- 
Tili that be done, I leave it, with the explanation of the noble lord, 
to tell ite own tale, and to make ite own way if it can with ¢} 
England and the people of Ireland.” 
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Lord HOWICK expressed his concurrence in the principles of the Govern- 
ment bill. He had last year supported Lord Stanley’s bill, because he felt the 
necessity of reforming the extremely defective system of registration that pre- 
vailed in Ireland. It was far from his intention, however, to narrow the fran- 
chise in Ireland. His Lordship read a lecture to both parties in the House 
—the Opposition, for their manner of speaking and of supporting measures dis- 
tasteful to the people of Ireland ; and the Ministerial side, for misrepresenting 
to the people of Ireland the intentions of those who supported Lord Stanley’s 
bill last session. It could not fail to create in them a feeling of soreness and a 
sense of injustice, the ground on which the foundation of the Repeal agitation 
had been luid. Great blame rested with both these parties, but a still greater 
blame—he would not shrink even in the presence of the honourable Member 
himself to declare it—was attributable to the honourable and learned Member 
for Dublin, for the means he had taken toexcite that feeling of dissatisfaction. 
Entertaining these opinions, he deeply lamented the state of feeling that had 
been produced ; and though he blamed the different parties as accessory In 
producing it, he was firmly persuaded, that if both sides of the House really 
wished to combat with success the Repeal agitation—if they wished to de- 
prive the honourable and learned Member for Dublin of that lever which he 
well knew how to use with most effect, they must take care in considering 
this measure so to frame it that the principle of Ascendancy could not be res- 
tored. [Cheers. ] ‘ 

Mr. O'CONNELL approved the bill now proposed, and believed it would 
give satisfaction to the Irish people. Lord Stanley’s bill would have an oppo- 
site effect. It proposed to accomplish an accurate registration, yet it did not 
define what it was that was to be registered. And it invested the Judges with 
an invidious power, which exposed them to unfair obloquy. If the present 
bill was honestly carried into effect, it would do what the noble lord who spoke 
last said—it would take a strong weapon out of his (Mr. O’Connell’s) hands. 
He perfectly agreed with that noble lord in what he had said as to the state of 
Ireland ; but as to the good-will of the House towards Ireland, why the trial 
of it was now come. Here wasa test of it: if they rejected the noble lord 
the Secretary for Ireland’s measure, who could make the people of that coun- 
try believe that he (Mr. O’Connell) made an improper use of Repeal! But 
if they passed it, it would be received with satisfaction by the people, it would 
put an end to the evils of the present system—to the false charges of violence 
and perjury that had been thrown out against them—while it would also have 
the advantage of taking away all temptation to false swearing. There was @ 
growing opinion among the Irish that they could not obtain justice from Eng- 
land: the way to check that feeling would be to adopt the Ministerial measure. 
Was it not prudent, now that they had the choice, to show to the people of 
that country that they were ready to act liberally, and to preserve the connexion 
between the two countries? Was it wise in any statesman, he did not care 
hew strong his prejudices might be for the English Church, to show to the peo- 
ple of Ireland that he made injustice and oppression the allies of his Protestant- 
ism? They forgot how soon they might yet want the right arm of the king- 
dom. France was not going to war at present, nor would she until she was 
prepared: but was she not preparing? Had she not trampled under foot the 
principles of liberty, that she might surround Paris with forts! Had not the 
most enthusiastic friends of liberty in that country made sacrifices in order that 
France might become formidable to the rest of the world? Was she not at pre- 
sent ina state of armed peace? Was not Germany arming also? Every 
state in Europe was arming ; and was ingland going to disarm by making Ire- 
land justly dissatisfied? The novle lord might display his hatred and his viru- 
lence, and feel proud of the support his party has rendered him in his measures 
against Ireland ; but let him recollect that at no time was it desirable to ren- 
der that country dissatisfied—at present it was unsafe: they would want her 
they knew not how soon; they might have her for a slight purchase, but they 
would certainly lose her if they attempted to do her the injustice of passing 
the bill of the noble lord. 

Mr. SHAW characterized the Government bill as one to establish universal 
suffrage. The qualification it required for Parliamentary voters was only half 
that of the voters for municipal elections. 

The other speakers against the bill were Sir R. Bateson, Mr. Sergeant Jack- 
son, and Mr. Litton. It was received with approbation by Mr. Hume, Mr. John 
O'Connell, Mr. Villiers Stuart, Lord Clements, Mr. Ward, and the O'Connor 
Don. Leave was then given to bring in the bill. 

THANKS TO SIR R. STOPFORD AND THE OFFICERS AND MEN 
UNDER HIS COMMAND. 
House of Lords, Feb. 4. 

The Earl of MINTO said he rose, in pursuance of the notice which he had 
given, to move the thanks of the house to Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, G.C. 
B., and the officers and men employed under his command in the late opera- 
tions on the coast of Syria. In doing so, he should detain their lordships for a 
very few moments, because he felt that it was really unnecessary that be 
should enter into any details with reference to events with which their lordships 
must'be perfectly familiar. It was true,that on many former oceasions the British 
fleet had been called into action against more formidable enemies, and had 
been engaged in more sanguinary contests ; but he was sure their Lordships 
would admit that throughout the whole course of these operations on the coast 
of Syria abundant proofs were givea of the skill, of the bravery, of the re- 
sources, of that originality of enterprise, and of that boldness of character, 
which had always distinguished the British navy. (Hear,hear.) But there was 
one very peculiar circumstance connected with these operations which he 
wished particularly to press on their lordships’ attention. He alluded to the 
singular rapidity with which, and the very short space of time in which, those 
many brave aud gallant enterprises, all of which ended in the most complete 
success, were effected. On the 9th of September, after receiving the refusal 
of the Pasha to accede to the terms proposed by the Sultan, Sir Robert Stoy- 
ford appeared before Beyrout ; and, without the loss of a single day, nay, he 
might say, without the loss of a single hour, he launched Commodore Napier on 
that career of victory and success, which continued undiminished throughoat 
the whole of the campaign. (Hear, hear.) On the 9th of September Commo- 
dore Napier landed at Djouni, and succeeded in taking the place immediately ; 
and on the 3rd of November the contest was concluded by the reduction of 
the fortress of Acre. The mountaineers had been armed, the magazines sup- 
plied, and every point along the coast, from Tripoli to Jaffa, had been reduced 
in that short time by one or other of our commanders. Commodore Napier 
had twice appeared on shore, for the purpose of opposing the Egyptian army. 
He had landed at Sidon, between the two actions of Djouni and Acre, with a 
force of 1,000 British, Austrians, and Turks, and achieved a victory over 
nearly 20,000 Egyptian troops, capturing about 3,000 prisoners. He had felt it 
necessary to dwell on the rapidity with which these conquests were effected, 
because in this contest time was every thing. It was not ouly most important 
to the efficacy of our operations, but, if the contest had been protracted to an- 
other campaign, it might have been attended with disastrous consequences to 
the peace of Europe. Asa further proof of the promptitude which character- 
ized the whole of these transactions, he begged leave to refer to Sir Ro- 
bert Stopford’s despatch of the 3rd and 4thof October. He there stated, that 
he had just received instructions from Government to reduce the fortress of 
Acre, an undertaking which had already engaged his attention. That resolu- 
tion was taken on the 29th of September. On the 3lst of October he wrote 
that all the arrangements were completed, and that he was prepared. In fact, 
the expedition sailed on that day, and in three days from the date of his letter the 
fortress had fallen before British valour. ‘The Admiral was most ably and gal- 
lantly seconded in all his operations by Admiral Bandeira, who commanded the 
Austrian squadron, as well as by the Archduke Frederick. In his account of 
the attack on Sidon, Commodore Napier spoke in the very highest terms of 
the conduct of the Archduke; and at Acre he landed during the night along 
with the marines of the squadron, in order to secure the safety of the town and 
fortress. ‘To Admiral Walker much praise was due, His services had eminent- 
ly contributed to the success of her Majesty’s arms. He was in every action— 
had gallantly maintained the reputation of the British navy—and had proved 
himself eminently qualified for the post which he now so ably filled, as com- 
mander of the Turkish fleet. He felt that it was quite unnecessary for him to 
add one word more, in order to induce their lordships to concur m the vote of 
thanks which it would be his duty to conclude by proposing. He would only 
repeat that throughout the whole of these operations British valour and _ skill} 
were most conspicuous ; more especially in the last achievement, the attack on 
the fortress of Acre, where the precision and accuracy of the British fire prov- 
ed that we had added ‘a new element of strength and power to the British navy. 
From what had been done on this occasion by British skill and valour, their 
lordships might judge what the British navy, if called upon, was able to effect ; 
and showed that the talents and bravery of the officers and sailors of Britain 
had not in any degree deteriorated. (Hear, hear.) He hoped their lordships 
and the country would receive this as an earnest of what they might expect, 
should, unfortunately, the fleet be brought into any more formidable collision ; 
aud in his opinion, the gallant conduct and consummate skill manifested by 
our officers and sailors had given the best answer to all those cavils and com- 
plaints of the degeneracy and decay of the British fleet which had been made 
in many quarters during the past year. On that head he would not add another 
word. All must feel that the brave men in the fleet had given a much better an- 
swer to the calumny than any which he could offer. The noble earl then 
moved ‘the thanks of the House to Admiral Sir R. Stopford, G.C.B., for the 
operations conducted by him on the coast of Syria, particularly for the decisive 
attack on the fortress of Acre on the 3d of November, 1840; to Commodore 
Sir C. Napier, K.C.B., and the several captains and officers of the fleet em{ 
ployed on the coast of Syria ; and that the house highly approves of the sey 











vices of the seamen and Royal marines employed on the occasion. Also, th’ 
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‘the thanks of the house be given to Major-General Sir C. Smith and the Royal 
Artillery and Engineers serving under his commend onthe coast of Syria; to 
Near-Admiral Baron Bandeira and the naval force under his command, for their 
valuable assistance and co-operation during the proceedings on the coast of Sy- 
ria; and to Sir B. Walker, commander of the navy of his Highness the Sultan ; 
and thatthe Lord Chancellor be directed to signify the same to Admiral Sir Ro- 
bert Stopford.” ; 

Lord COLCHESTER heartily concurred in the tribute of praise which the 
noble earl had bestowed on the navy in moving this vote of thanks. Great as 
must be the satisfaction of the noble earl in proposing such a motion, that satis- 
faction must be increased by the reflection that one of the officers employed in 
the late operations on the coast of Syria was a son of the noble earl. (Hear, 
hear.) The noble earl had so fully described the series of operations which had 
taken place, that he (Lord Colchester) would not trouble their lordships by going 
over the same ground. He would only say that he entirely concurred in allthat 
had fallen from the noble earl, as to the ability and dauntless courage displayed 
by Sir C. Napier, and in the tribute of praise which the noble earl had given to 
the officers and seamen employed, more especially for the gallantry which they 
had shown in the attack on the fortress of Acre. The noble lord had alluded to 
a supposed complaint that the navy of England had degenerated. (‘ Hear, 
hear,” from the Duke of Wellington ) He was not aware that any such charge 
had been brought against the officers and seamen employed in the naval service. 
He had never heard such a charge made in that house ; but he could not answer 
for what occurred vutside. He would take that opportunity to offer his tribute 
of praise to Sir Robert Stopford, and with that view, he would advert for a few 
moments to the previous services of that gallant officer. Were he to go through 
the whole of those services, he would have to recount to their lordships the na- 
val history of this country for nearly 60 years past. He had begun his career 
with the victory of Rodney, in whose fleet he had served. He had on many 
previous occasions received the thanks of that house for his gallant services. On 
the Ist of June, 1794, Sir R. Stopford commanded one of the frigates attached 
to Lord Howe’s fleet. He then received the thanks of the house as one of the 
captains engaged on that memorable occasion. In 1806 he commanded a line 
of battle ship under Admiral Duckworth, and received the thanks of Parliament 
as oneof the captains who had fought under that gallant commander. Again 
he had received thanks for his conduct in the expedition to Copenhagen ; and 
also, by name, for his services in the capture of the island of Java, this last ex- 
pedition being one of so much importance, that the Governor-General of India 
took the command of it in person. In 1833, full of years and honours, he might 
have expected to retire from service, being then 70 years of age, but his country 
required his services, and now, for four years, he had commanded in the Medi- 
terranean—an employment which, from the political state of the countries on 
the coast, was one of the most arduous nature. (Hear, hear.) In the hostili- 
ties of last year his former skill and talent had been brought into action, and he 
had given new proof of the ability and judgment that had ever characterised 





to assume in the name of Her Majesty’s government, the responsibility which 
may attach to the affair of the Caroline cannot be doubted, after his lordship’s 
declarations in Parliament, but it does not follow that hostilities must ensue. 
Quite the reverse. It confines the adjustment of the question entirely to the 
two Governments, and its object is to preclude individual action, which might 
seek reparation for a wrong, real or imaginary, and lead to more serious conse- 
quences. 

And we are quite sure that the demand for the liberation of Mr. M’Leod, 
will not have been made either in a tone or language, calculated to wound the 
nicest sensibility to national honour. No Government is better aware, than 
that of England, of the necessity which exists under free institutions of bend- 
ing to the supremacy of the Judicial power, and of the difficulty that arises 
when this clashes with the Executive power on questions involving the de- 
mands of foreign nations. Instances of this kind are frequent in the history 
of the diplomacy of England. We infer therefore that Lord Palmerston in his 
instructions to Mr. Fox, will have made full allowance for the peculiar position 
in which the Federal Government is placed, in the case of Mr. M’Leod, and 
that, while he has thrown over him the shield of his Sovereign's protection, it 
has not been done in a way to lead abruptly to the consequences which common 
rumour has attached to it. 

If other reasons were wanting to show the utter futility of these reports, one 
might be found, in the circumstance, that at the time this angry correspondence 
is said to have taken place, the usual relations between the Diplomatic corps and 
the new administration had not yet been established. For these changes allow- 
ances are always made in diplomatic intercourse. Since then, however,the Presi- 
dent has received the representatives of foreign powers, and we copy the follow- 
ing account of the interview from the official journal. 


The members of the Diplomatic Body, now in Washington, and accredited to 
the Government of the United States, were received by the President yesterday, 
at 2 o'clock. Mr. Fox, the British Minister, on being presented by the Secre- 
tary of State, made to the President the following address :— 

Sir,—I have the honor to address you in the name of the Diplomatic Body 
accredited to the United States of America. We hasten, sir, to congratulate 
you upon your accession to the high office of President of this Republic, which 
the confidence of your fellow citizens has conferred upon you. We speak the 
true sentiments of our respective Governments, and couutries, in offering this 
testimony of regard and respect for your person and for your station. e re- 
joice, sir, to have heard from your own lips, in your Inaugural Address, the de- 
claration of a virtuous desire to promote the relation of national friendship and 











golden harvest is anticipated by hotel and lodging-house keepers. Such 


and a is said to have been paid 


is now the value of ground at Kingston, that £20, 
by ment for about 30 or 40 acres. 
r. L—, one of the former Members for Montreal, has avowed his intention 
of contesting the representation of this city. He founds his claim on his ha- 
ving been in the Assembly during four last Parliaments, and on his opinions re- 
maining unchanged. This gentleman voted, generally, with the old Papineau 
party ; and his avowal of such opinions now-a-days, is not a little singular. I 
rather think he has pronounced his own defeat, and the cause of it, in these 
words, 

A good deal of interest is felt here in the progress of the M’Leod affair. I 
might use a stronger word than “ interest ;” but it is not my practice to add to 
any prevailing excizement by word or deed :— 


“« ___prestat motos componere fluctus.” 
The publication by the counsel of M’Leod had been read with great admiration 
of the coolness and independence of those lawyers, amidst a population so ex- 
citable, and one so prone to take the law into its own hands. The finding 
of the Bill against him by the Grand Jury was to be expected—indeed on the 
evidence, exparte, laid before us, you and I must have done the same thing. 
But when the matter comes before the Petit Jury, evidence will doubtless be 
forthcoming to prove that M’Leod was really no party to the burning of the 
Caroline at all. oe 

The blustering resolution of the Maine Legislature, to remove the British 
force from any portion of the Territory claimed by the United States, has had 
no effect on our nerves in Montreal. You may have seen a paragraph in one 
or two of our newspapers, to the effect, that thoughts were entertained of again 
calling out our volunteer force. The only foundation of the story I believe to 
be this, that the Commander of the forces here, lately made some personal en- 
quiries of one of the Colonels who were employed during the two rebellions of 
1837 and 1838. 

Monrreat. March 5th, 1841. 

The elections commence on Monday the 8th, and the others are fixed for the 
15th and 22nd. Next week I shall be able to tell you the results of several. 
Ihave no doubt as to the election of,Messrs. Ogden, Daly, Day, Simpson, 
Dunscombe, Forbes, De Selaberry, Black, and other good men and true, in the 
lower section of the Province. 

The limits of the town and cities have been fixed by Proclamation, to pretty 
eneral satisfaction. It is supposed that Mr. Moffst and Mr. Holmes will come 
lowes for Montreal, should Mr. Ogden be chosen at Three Rivers. 





Before us is the ‘ Third Annual Report of the Geology of New Brunswick,” 
addressed by our friend Dr. Gesner to his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor 
of the Prevince, and an important as well as gratifying Report it is. It was 
our good fortune in the early stage of The Albion to call attention to the latent 





> him, by the late glorious operation before Acre, that fortress, which had been | peace between the United States and Foreign Powers ; and we are happy to| wealth of Nova Scotia and this Province, particularly with regard to its mine- 
deemed impregnable, having been, in the course of a few hours, reduced to | recognise, in your personal character and qualities, the strongest assurance that | ral treasures ; and this we continued to do until such attention became fully 
‘ ruins by the skill and courage of the British fleet under his command, and that | the efforts of your Government will be faithfully directed to accomplish so wise | ...kened. These two Provinces are peculiarly rich in mineral productions, and 
} uestion, in consequence, settled, which it had been found so difficult to arrange. | and noble a purpose. é a d | ‘entific friend i 
hose services, in his opinion, demanded the warmest thanks of the house. | To this address the President of the United States made the following reply : | W® sincerely rejoice that ied able an a pet oe ectontine Hane is 
Thanks were all that the house could bestow; but he did trust that while ho-| Sir: I receive with great pleasure the congratulations you have been pleased | devoting himself to this important object. The Report is full of interest, and” 
\ , nours and decorations were liberally bestowed on other officers who had been | ta offer in the name of the distinguished Diplomatic Body present, the Repre-| the account of the Great Coal Bed, a pp. 62—3, which we copy below, will 
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to state his sentiments. terrupt. overrated. And what an area! Five thousand square miles of Coal in one 
| _The Duke of WELLINGTON expressed his cordial approbation of the ser- The sentiments contained in my late address to my fellow-citizens, and to | bed! 
vices performed by the navy in the Mediterranean, which well deserved the | which you have been pleased to advert, are those which will continue to go- THE GREAT NEW BRUNSWICK COAL-FIELD. 
thanks of the house. He was sorry that the Noble Earl had adverted to any | vern my conduct through the whole course of my administration. Lately one Before we proceed to the local details of the formations of the Grand Lake, 
\ supposed complaints or cavils with respect to the degeneracy of the naval ser- | of the Peop.e, the undisputed sovereigns of the country, and coming imme- | jt is necessary to make a few general observations on the Great Coal-Field, si- 
vice. For his own part he had never heard any such charge made in that house. | diately from amongst them, I am enabled, with confidence, to say that in thus | tuated between the primary rock of the County of Charlotte and King’s County, 
The Noble Earl had also adverted to the time when these operations had taken | acting I shall be sustained by their undivided approbation. and the Straits of Northumberland, on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Only the 
place, and he could not avoid expressing his regret that the Noble Earl had made | I beg leave to add, sir, that both from duty and inclination I shall omit no-| south and south-east sides of this coal-field have yet been explored ; the west, 
f the remark on this occasion. That was a matter entirely irrelevant to the pre- , thingin my power to contribute to your own personal happiness and that of | north and north-east sides still remain to be examined, and its limits, therefore, 
sent question, for all they had to do was to record their thanks for the services | the friends whom, on this oceasion, you represent, as long as you continue | jn the latter directions, yet remain unknown. The division of this coal-field, si- 
that had been performed by those who were engaged in this glorious expedition. | amongst us. tuated southward of the St. John, is the segment of a large circle, described be- 
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The present achievement he considered one of the greatest deeds of modern | justice when the freehold has expired the right to vote should cease with it. discover,I believe,that this cval-field extends in a northerly direction to Bathurst, 
‘times. [Hear, hear.) That was his opinion [hear, hear,] and he gave the | To prevent the exercise of the freeholder’s right of voting after the freehold in-| a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, and to Miramichi, one hundred and 
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one-third of the ordinary distance. The guns of the fortress were intended to| At present, if a voter, seeking to be registered, be improperly rejected, he is] We are aware that in making this statement, we must necessarily be exposed 
strike objects at a greater distance, and the consequence was, that the shot went | allowed to appeal, and the question settled by a jury or a judge of the assize as | to remark ; but it is nevertheless supported by the most unquestionable facts ; 
‘over the ships that were anchored at one third of the usual distance. By that | ;, may be one of law or of fact, but if a voter be improperly admitted, there is and we have only to appeal to them, in vindication of what is here recorded. 
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repeat, that this was a singular instance, in the achievement of which great skill 
was undoubtedly manifested, but which was also connected with peculiar circum- 
stances which they could not hope always to occur. It must not therefore be 
expected as a matter of course, that all such attempts in future must necessarily 
succeed. 

Lord HILL begged to express his perfect concurrence in the approbation 
which had been bestowed on that part of the service which at all times, and on 
every opportunity, had been distinguished for its valour and good conduct. It 
also gave him pleasure to find included in the vote of thanks his gallant friend 
Sir Charles Smith and the officers of the Engineers. 

The Earl of MINTO begged to assure the Noble Duke, that in attempts 
against fortresses by ships of war, he was fuily sensible, from conversation with 
able men (and he never met with an able man who was not a sensible one), of 
the great disadvantages under which ships must always labour when brought to 
operate against walls and fortresses. He thought, however, that we might trust 
to the prudence and discretion of our officers so to govern their love of enter- 
prise as not to undertake any attack of this description without a fair prospect 
of success—such a fair prospect of success as the gallant Admiral felt he had be- 
fore him when he went to Acre. Of late years a great and remarkable improve- 
ment had taken place in gunnery. The practice before Acre was one of the 
greatest examples of this; in it the fire was such as it was almost impossible to 
withstand with any decree of steadiness. This he considered was auew power 
acquired to the navy of late years, and one which rendered an attack on stone 
walls and fortresses a much less dangerous undertaking than it might have been 
in the days of more random firing. The attack on Algiers had been made under 
much greater disadvantages than the recent one on Acre, Owing to the great 
improvements in gunnery since that time. Knowing that the Noble Duke only 
meant to give a caution against rash enterprises, he did not believe that he (the 
Duke of ellington) meant to give his great authority to a statement that the 
power of ships of war was never to be ventured against batteries on shore. 

The resolutions were then unanimously agreed to. 


ec 
THE AFRICANS OF THE AMISTAD. 
j Supreme Court of the United States, March 9. 

The United States vs. The schooner Amistad, &c., appeal from the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the district of Connecticut. Mr. Justice Story 
delivered the opinion of the Court, affirming the decree of the said Circuit 
Court in this cause in all respects, except that part ordering the negroes to be 
delivered to the President to be transported, and reversing that part, and re- 


manding the cause to the said Circuit Court, with directions to dismiss the said | 


negroes from the custody of the Court, and that they be discharged from the 
suit and go thereof quit without delay. 
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give the elective franchise to every cotter who occupies, under a lease originally 
of 14 years, a tenement which, land and hovel together, may be rateable to the 
poor rate on a valuation of five pounds. The franchise in English counties re- 
quires the English farmer to possess a value which amounts to, or would be ra- 
ted at £50. Why thisdifference? If the one be justice to Ireland the other is 
surely injustice to England. We will not, however, stop to discuss a measure 
which we feel confident will never become the law of the land, for its conse- 
quences would be such asto muzzle completely the whole representation of 
England and Scotland. 
We have received froma valued correspondent in Montreal, letters detailing 
events now in progress in Canada, which, at this particular juncture, we think 
will be found deserving an attentive perusal by those who take an immediate 
interest in the state of British America, and which we therefore subjoin. 
Montreat, 19th Feb. 1841. 
The First Session of the United Parliament, (as we colonists delight to call 
it) is called by Proclamstion forthe 8th of April. Probably it will not sit for 
the despatch of business before the middle of May. The elections will occupy 
the month of March. The general belief is, at least as far as I can learn, that 
the result will be a large majority in favor of the new order of things—that is 
peace, consolidation, and internal improvement, in lieu of jealousy, distrust and 
agitation. There may be an opposition at first ; but even if in numbers tolerably 
strong, in talent it will fall far below that of the members who are determined 
that the Union shall be tried on its ewn merits. A specimen of the intended 
| opposition may be found in the address of one of the Canadian candidates for 
the County of Dorchester, who coolly pledges himself that “ he will devote the 
| greatest attention to the Repeal of the greater part of the Ordinances of the 
late Special Council”! ! It is with regret that we see one of the most clever 
and experienced editors in Lower Canada giving his aid to the cause of opposi- 
tion. He will keep it of course within the bounds of moderation; but he has 
set an example which will have a pernicious effect, I fear, amongst the habitans, 
many of whom fortify themselves behind his advice and long experience. 
| British reformers of Upper Canada will, it is believed, elect Representatives who 
| will generally support the Administration of Lord Sydenham: nor will factious 











Opposition be offered by any party, least of all by that much abused body, who 
rejoice in the title of Conservatives. ‘They would indeed ill deserve that desig- 
| nation, could they forget the path of duty at this crisis. As to the old words, 
“Whig” and ‘ Tory,” let them never be mentioned as applying to any set of 
persons in a Colony like this. . 
Of course your friends in Kingston are gratified beyond measure at its selec- 
tion as the seat of government. I have heard no valid objection to the choice. 





Tt was promised,in a manner,that it should be in the late Province of Upper Cana- 





TUNE ALBION. — 








da, and the pledge has been redeemed. I see that the Torunto people are some- 
what irate on this subject ; and a portion of the press recommends one set of can- 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 13, 1841. 


War and rumours of war have been rife in this city during the last few days, 


but without the shadow of a foundation. 


Our minister at Washington, it was 





didates not to vote for any appropriation for public buildings at Kingston : at the 
same time taunting their opponents with the charge of inconsistency, should 


_ | they support the Government policy at the expense of the interests of Toronto. 


| There is too much self in this; but it is certain, speaking as a Lower Cana- 


dian, that the meeting of the United Parliament was wisely fixed to be in Up- 
per Canada; while, on the other hand, the Upper Canadians may well be con- 


The | 


beds of coal, while others have been converted into different kinds of mineral 
matter ; and form the most faithful record of the changes this earth has under- 
gone, since it first came from the hands of its supreme Architect. To distin- 
guish this extensive tract from the Westmoreland district and other coal-fields 
in the British Provinces, we have designated it by the name of the “ Great 
New-Bronswick Coat-Fiexp ;” which for its magnitude and wealth, will be 
better known, long after its first geological pioneer has ceased to travel over 
its surface. 


We hope that Nova Scotia will shortly have its geologist also, for the spirit 
of enterprise is at length awake, and on the alert there also, and only British 
skill and capital are wanting, to develope the latent resources of one of the 
richest portions of the earth. These will not long be withheld, Emigration 
will bring them in its train, and will likewise furnish the necessary labour. The 
Government at home, also begin to be sensible of tle value of these fine pro- 
vinces and of the loyalty of their inhabitants ; we may therefore look for- 
ward with confidence to effects that will astonish even the most sanguine. 

It should ever be borne in mind that, with these valuable coal beds, iron is in 
close proximity, and so rich is some of the ore that it has been known to produce 
70 per cent. of its own bulk in iron. 

The liberality of the Government in bringing these treasures to light may be 
relied on as a sure indication that enquiry and pursuit on these important points 
will be well followed up, to the great advantage of the province and the benefit 
of all who possess property therein. 





The Cabinet of the actual President of the United States is composed as fol 
lows : 

Mr. Webster, of Massachusetts, Secretary of State; Mr. Ewing, of Ohio, 
Secretary of the Treasury; Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, Secretary of War; Mr. 
Badger, of North Carolina, Secretary of the Navy ; Mr. Granger, of New 
York, Postmaster General. 





*,* Mr. Coppinger, our travelling agent at the South and West, is requested 
to communicate with this office, as no letter has been received from him since 
that of the 31st of January. 

We are happy to learn through the Western Journals that the extraordinary 
talented juvenile artiste, Miss Davenport, has arrived into the United States 
after a season of remarkable and brilliant success in the West Indies. If we 
understand aright, she is playing short engagements inher way towards New 
York, where she will probably arrive early in April. 





*,* We fear we cannot comply with the wish expressed by a subscriber to 
publish in the Albion collectively, what has so recently appeared in detail ; but 
we are of opinion that such may be done in the form of a pamphlet, which 
would be highly interesting to numerous readers. Should any person feel in- 
clined to get up such a publication they may command from us all the assistance 


said, had in consequence of despatches received from the foreign office on the 


, tent with the prospect before them, and with the advantages they have gained. 
| Subject of the imprisonment of Mr. McLeod by the last steam ship, made such 


The residence of the Hon. Mr.Grant, at Kingston, has been rented for the use 
of the Governor General ; and every facility has been afforded by the Corpo- 
ration, and private individuals, towards the accommodation of the officers of Go- | + ; 
vernment. It is said that a Club house is to be estab'ished on the English sys- and children ; 


\ : made large additions to her 
tem. Property of all kinds has been much enhanced in value ; rents are doubled, ! tion of the Ladies. 


it will be in our power to give 












RS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has just received a very beautiful assortment of 
Straws, consisting of English, French, Italian, and Swiss Hats, for Ladies, Misses, 
they are of a a quality, and the newest style :—She has also 
stock of fancy articles, to all which she invites the atten-, 
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representations to the Government of the United States, that no alternative 
bat that of war was left tothe latter. It would seem scarcely necessary to re- 
fute such silly stories. That Lord Palmerston has instructed anew Mr. Fox 
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Summary. 


Claremont.—This mansion has lately been placed in a thorough state of re- 
pair, the expense of which has been defrayed out of funds provided by his Majes- 
ty the King of the Belgians ; and we understand Prince Albert intends to make 
it his shooting box, on account of the superior preserves and excellent sporting 
which belong to this beautiful domain. 

The young Archduke Frederick of Austria has received the decoration of the 
Order of the Bath from the Queen of England, and that of St. Andrew from 
the Emperor of Russia. 


Baron Bignon’s Papers.—Numerous im documents have been found 
among the papers of the late Baron Bignon, and, among others, some letters of 
N aves addressed to the Baron when ambassador at Dresden, Vienna, and 
Berlin. Government, it adds, is endeavouring t6 become possessor of these let- 
ters, in order to place them in the archives of the Foreign Office. 


In consequence of the decorations of Cardinal Wolsey’s Hall and his presence 
chamber, at Hampton Court Palace, being now completed, they are thrown open 
to the public. 

A most astonishing and valuable improvement has just been announced in the 
ger XL which in its importance nearly equals the merit of the invention 
itself. Formerly the operation of transferring the view to be taken to the plate, 
as is well known, required so much time, that,when the scene was in motion 
there was always an hiatus, as the objects in movement were constantiy imper- 
fect, and not unfrequently even indiscernible, The improvement now discovered 
entirely removes this defect, the transfer of the objects to the plate being, by the 
new process, instantaneous, occupying, in fact, but the fraction of a second,thus 
enabling the instrument to seize the movement of the most animated view, that 
external nature can present, while for portraits the only fault willbe, that they, 
in certain cases, are but too faithful ; for the Daguerrotype, with all its improve- 
ee can scarcely be taught to flatter—that, indeed, would be a crowning 
glory! 

The Nelson Monument in Trafalgar-square—The workmen are preparing 
several large blocks for the pedestal, the second course of which is nearly com- 
pleted, and will soon appear above the boarding of the inclosure in Trafalgar- 
square. The stone is obtained from the Fogginton quarries at Dartmoor, and 
the blocks average about ten tons in weight. A quantity of metal for the cast- 
ings, purchased of.government, has also been obtained from the arsenal at Wool- 
wich, The column will be of the Corinthian order, it being the most lofty and 
elegant in its proportions that has ever been adopted in England for this purpose. 
The.total height of the column will be 170 feet, and the height to the top of the 
capital 140 feet, being 31 feet higher than the Duke of York’s column, erected 
in 1832, and 32 feet less than the Monument, erected in 1671, both of which are 
of the Doric order of architecture. It will be 11 feet six inehes ‘in diameter, be- 
ing six inches more than the Duke of York’s, and three feet six inches less than 
the Monument in diameter. 

. The Duke of Northumberland, it is said, will be installed as Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge, at the commencement of July, and that the festivi- 
ties attendant on that ceremony will be on a scale of unusual splendour. 

It is stated that Prince Albert’s father, the Duke of Saxe Coburg, is too indis- 
posed to allow of his being in England, by the 10th inst., at the christening of 
the Princess Royal. His Majesty the King of the Belgians is expected to ar- 
rive in this country some time to-day. 

The Sultan and the Queen.—The distinguished circle of the Court has been 
greatly interested within the last few days by an incident of rather a peculiar and 
pleasing description—namely, the receipt of a * letter of felicitation” from the 
young Sultan Abdul Medjid to her Majesty the Queen on the occasion of tue 
birth of the Princess Royal. We are assured that this epistie is quite a gem of 
Oriental rhetoric, and a rare specimen of the flowery eloquence so peculiar to 
the East. Nor is the form less remarkable than its tenour, as may be easily sup- 
posed from the following particulars with which we have been favoured from a 
valued source :—The letter is about three feet in length by four or five inches in 
width. It is written in very beautiful characters, small, but extremely distinct, 
and evidently done with great care. Inthe margin is the autograph of the Sul- 
tan, with an enumeration of all the titles of “‘ the Most High and very powerful 
Seigneur” which have appertained to his Highness’s predecessors from time im- 
memorial. The paper is of fine quality, resembling, but superior to vellum, 
and with a fine enamel on its surface. The.letter was enclosed in an envelope, 
and sealed with the armorial bearings of the Sultan. The whole was enclosed 
in a rich sachet (or small bag, similar to a lady’s reticule) of crimson satin, ela- 
borately embroidered with silk and gold, and to which were attached a cord and 
tassel of bullion of the most recherché manufacture. Much curiosity has been 
excited in the highest circles, and by the few distinguished individuals aware of 
its receipt, to gain a sight of this almost unique specimen of epistolary corres- 
pondence from the Sublime Porte. We hear that it is much regarded by the 
illustrious personage to whom it is addressed. 


The year 1769 was productive of distinguished men. Napoleon, Wellington, 
Soult, and Mohammed Ali, were all born in that year. 

During the past year the Wesleyan Methodists have erected no fewer than 
130 chapels, at a cost of £80,000, being a larger number than in any other year 
during their existence as a body. 

During the year 1840 the Earl of Stamford and Warrington has contributed 
towards the increase of church accommodation the munificent sum of four thou- 
sand two hundred pounds. 

The Celebrated Liszt.—“ The enthusiastic admiration excited by M. Liszt 
among the di/ettanti at Hamburgh,” writes a correspondent in that city to the 
Debats, “exceeded all bounds. Upwards of six hundred persons competed for 
the purchase of the instrument on which that celebrated virtuoso performed at 
his public concerts. It isa horizontal grand piano, by Erard, of London, and 
the owner put it up to auction, when it was knocked down at the enormous price 
of 14,600 marks current, about 21,000 francs! The purchaser is the keeper of 
8 furnished hotel, who has placed it in his public saloon.” 


Bal-Masques at the Grand Opera, Paris.—The kind of excitement with 
which the French throw themselves into this kind of amusement is wholly unin- 
telligible to Englishmen. Up to one or two o'clock the scene is simply gay 
and animated, but nothing more; after that hour, however, the effect of 
the champagne begins to shew itself in characters not be mistaken, and then 
there is adisplay, to avoid whieh all the discreet part of the company, or, in 
other words, all who wish to avoid the sight and hearing of indecorum, retire. 
The Grand Opera was formerly free from these exhibitions, and hence, even 
under the restoration, families of the highest rank might be seen in the loges, 
witnessing the gay scene ; but all this has vanished The conduct of the crowds 
who congregate in this splendid theatre would formerly only have been tolerated 
at the low cabarets of the suburbs. 


The Emperor of China.—The following curious custom obtains in China. 
The Emperor annually ploughs a field himself! and the grain produced by his 
manual labour is considered so superior that it is used to make cakes for the sa- 
crifice offered up to Heaven. 


_ The Russian Prince Soltikoff took his departure from town on Saturday morn- 
ing by the Southampton railroad, to embark on board a steam-vessel, which was 
to sail that night for Alexandria. 

_ The venerable Earl Grey continues quietly located at his seat, Howick, 
in the enjoyment of excellent health, and surrounded by several members of his 
family. 

Toulouse.—The Prefect had received notice that Don Miguel had passed, or 
was to pass, through Toulouse ; and a similar warning had been sent tothe au- 
thorities at Bayonne. 

The youngest daughter of Prince Canino (Lucien Bonaparte), according to 
the Augsburgh Gazette, is about to enter a French convent at Rome. 

It is stated, in letters from Geneva, that the chateau of Prangens, about five 
leagues from the town, which, in 1814, was purchased by Joseph Bonaparte, ex- 


King of Spain, and who resided there for some time, is to be inhabited next spring 
by hove Christina. 





Lord Exmouth arrived at Alexandria, in his yacht Flower of Yarrow, towards 
the end of December, and then sailed to join Admiral Stopford in Marmorice 
Bay. 

A Prima Donna.—A German writer, speaking of a celebrated Italian singer, 
says—‘ Her mouth gives utterance to tones so enchanting, that nightingales of 














the best breed [the critic is learned in the natural history of these songsters ] 
seem to be brooding in her unique throat, and tenderly billing and cooing with | 
one another.” ; 

St. Petersburgh.—The Marquess of Clanricarde arrived on the 18th. The 
Russian Invalid publishes an Imperial rescript of Nov. 28, conferring the Order 
of St. George, of the second class, on Admiral Stopford. . 

Dr. Granville has returned to his new residence in Piccadilly, from his pro- | 
fessional attendance of some weeks on Napoleon's eldest brother, Joseph, ex- | 
king of Spain, whose health is reported to be now completely restored. 

Knights Bannerets and Knights Bachelors.—There were formerly two kinds | 
of knights ; Knrcuts Banneret, those on whom the honour of knighthood was 
conferred under the Royal Banner displayed, and Kxienrs Bachelor, the lower | 
grade, or, as the word implies, Bas chevaliers. The last Knight Banneret was | 

it James Smith, thus rewarded for recovering the king’s standard after the bat- | 


tle of Edgehill. Something similar toa restoration of the rank occurred in| 
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1773, when, at a naval review at Portsmouth, George III. knighted, under the 
Royal Banner, Admirals Pye and Spry, (grendanicle of the present Sir Samuel 
Thomas Spry, M.P. of Place and Tregolls,) and Captains Knight, Bickerton,and 
Vernon.— Knightage of Great Britain and Ireland. 


The Desert of Suez has become a regular high road, marked by carriage 
wheels, and furnished with three stations, as they are called, where travellers 
may indulge in champagne and London porter. Sixty miles of bad road, with 
three very bad inns, where gentlemen in hats and pea jackets drink bottled por- 
ter and smoke cheroots. ‘ 

CHARITY. 
“‘ Nay, thank me not,” the kind one said, 
‘Tis to ysELF I’ve given ! 
Each friendly deed like this, I make 
A STEPPING-STONE TO HEAVEN !” 
ay vor e Pere 


A PARIS MOB MAD. 


The cholera was beginning to rage, and already carried off more than one 
hundred persons daily, in the capital. ‘The populace, ‘terrified at the peculiar 
symptoms of this fearful malady, was inclined to seek a cause for the disease, 
independent of the disease itself; and there arose a rumour, which spread like 
lightning ce Paris, attributing these terrible effects to poison. ‘Tlie mass- 
es, ready for all impressions in moments of excitement, were readily persuaded 
that the fountains and provisions were so tainted, by men employed for the pur- 
Suddenly, whilst in the further quarters of Paris the mob were yet break- 
ing and burning the scavengers’ carts, immense assemblages formed on the 
quays, on the Place de Greve, in the Faubourg Saint Antoine, in the city, and 
at various other points. Thence they invaded the streets St. Denis and St. Mar- 
tin, and the Halles ; and never, perhaps was there seen in Paris so frightful 
and numerous a mob,—maddened by the dread of poison, and rushing in search 
of the authors of these imaginary crimes. Every person seen with bottles, 
phials, or smal] packets, became an object of insane suspicion: and a simple 
flacon was received as convincing evidence by the delirious multitude. My 
agents could not beat all points at once, to stem the fury of these innumerable 
hosts of men, bare-armed and gaunt-visaged, such as are rarely seen save in mo- 
ments like these, and which appeared, on that day, to issue forth, as itwvere, 
from beneath the pavement. illing to judge for myself of the truth of the 
alarming reports which reached me, I traversed alone, on foot, and with great 
difficulty, these mighty masses of half-clad beings; and no words can describe 
their hideous appearance, or do justice to the impression of terror conveyed by 
their fierce and hollow murmurs. bebe not easily shaken, yet for a moment, 
I trembled for the city,—for the lives and properties of its respectable citizens. 
If the popular frenzy, instead of venting itself in acts of individual atrocity, 
had been directed to objects of plunder and revolution, it is impossible to say 
what might have been the extent of the devastation. Nodoubt the public au- 
thority would have triumphed inthe end, but only by resorting to means the 
most energetic, and at the price of melancholy sacrifices. A young man, em- 
ployed in the ministry of the interior, a relation of M. Delorme, was maesacred 
in the Rue St. Denis, on suspicion of having*thrown poison into the vessels of a 
wine-merchant. Anether was torn to pieces, on the same pretext, in the Quar- 
tier des Halles. A third victim, assassinated on the Place de Greve,was flung, 
dying, into the river. The mob tore from the post at the Hotel de Ville, whi- 
ther he had fled for shelter a wretched man, whom they slaughtered in an in- 
stant ; and a person, described to me as being a coal-heaver, actually set his 
dog to tear the body of this murdered victim. In the village of Vaugirard, 
the populace pursued two men, on whom this suspicion had fallen, and who 
succeeded in gaining the shelter of the mayor's house, But the magistrate’s 
abode was violated and invaded, and one of these unfortunates, a commercial 
traveller, mercilessly slaughtered. A similar scene, to which the same denoue- 
ment appeared certain, occurred in the Faubourg St. Antoine. Two imprudent 
persons fled, pursued by thousands of men, who accused them of having given 
a poisoned tart to some children. The victims of this charge concealed them- 
selves within the guardhouse ; but it was instantly surrounded, and the massa- 
cre of the fugitives was inevitable, but for a happy inspiration which induced 
the commissary of police, and a retired officer, who happened to be present, to 
break between them the tart in question, and eat it, before the eyes of the 
crowd. Their presence of mind converced the rage of the multitude into mirth, 
so small a matter suffices, at times, to excite, or allay, the popular rage !—Me- 
moirs of M. Guisquet, Prefect of Police. 
—- —_ 


MPORTANT ADVERTISEMENT.—If Shannon Peet, Esq., eldest son of the late Jo- 

shua Peet, Esq., Merchant of Waterford,Ireland, will immediately apply to William 
Ogilby, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Charleston, South Carolina, he will 
hear of something greatly to his advantage ; or if any person can produce proof of the 
demise of the said Shannon Peet, Esq., (should such event have taken piace) and will 
furnish the documents necessary, legaily to establish the same, he will receive, on ap- 
plying as above, a reward of One Hundred Dollars. 

It is supposed that Mr. Peet went to New Orleans in 1839, and commenced practice 
there, orsome where ir that partof the country, asa Physician. mar6-4t 





March 13, 


O THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.—A few copies, colored and plain, of an Anatomi- 
cal atlas of the Human Soy in natura! size, with explanations, by M, J. Weber, 
al Prussian University dort. 











f the Ro Frederick William at Bo: 4 
mie by ' W. D. CUTHBERTSON, 61 Water st. N.Y. 
Feb6-5t. 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
de GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 


sail :-— 2 
From Bristol 


Saturday, 3rd April, 1841, Wednesday, 28th April, 1841, 
Tuesday, 25th May, Saturday, 19th June, 
Wednesday, 4th July, Saturday, 7th August, 
Saturday, 23d October, Saturday 20th November. 
For passage or other information apply to 
Mar ¢tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 








BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
yy ships of 1250 tons and 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 


Admiralty. 
ACADIA, commanded by Edward €, Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B, Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. H. E, Judkins. 
Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows :— 













































































From _ Boston, Halifax, Liverpool, 
Columbia, March 1}, March 3, 
Caledonia March 4, 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, — 
Acadia, = : March 19, 
Caledonia, April 1, April 3, — 
Columbia, —_—_ , April 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, —— 
Britannia, _—_— April 20, 
Columbia May 1, May 3, 
Caledonia, May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, 
Acadia, May 19, 
Caledonia, June 1, June 3, 
Columbia, June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 18, 
Britannia, —_—— June 19, 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, 
Caledonia, we _—_— July 4, 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, —_— 
Acadia, July 20, 
Caledonia, Angust 1, August 3, 
Columbia, — August 4, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, 
Britannia —- -_— August 19. 


Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool. 
From Boston to Halifax $20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

The ‘‘ UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Line. 
I> For freight of Specie, or passage, apply at 26 Broad st. to 

Feb27-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 





BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are undergoing repairs 
and alterations, will resume their stations for the year 184], as follows :— 
New York to London, k 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lt. Edward Franklin,[R. N., com- 
mander, will sail: 


From London. From New York. 


10th March, 10th September, 10th April, 10th October, 
10th May, 10th November, 10th June, 10th December, 
10th July, 10th August, 


New York to Liverpool. __ 
The President, 2366 tons, and —- horse power, Leut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 
mander, will sail :— 
From Liverpool. 
10th February, 10th August, 


From New York, 
10th March, 10th September, 
10th April, 10th October, 10th May, 10th November, 
10th June, 10th July, 
The rate of passage in the Main Saloon is $130, all other after berths, $120, Fore Sa- 
oon, $100, exclusive of wines, which will be furnished on call at reasonable rates. 
Steward’s fees, $6,66. 
The British Queen will carry 600 to 800 tons cargo. 
The President will take 1000 tons cargo. 
Plans of the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office.” 
For freight or passage, apply. to ; 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. Oat tf. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the iat. 8th and @4th of every month, as follows, viz : 














Ships. Masters. Days of — from New-} Days of Sailing from Havre 
Ora. 

Argo, C. Anthony, jr |March 8, July 8 Nov, fJApril 24, Aug. 24, Dee. 24 
Francois ler, Ainsworth, “« 16, “ 16, “* Midday 1,Sept. },Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, “19, “Gee ae % ¢ 5, “ gg 
Emerald |Howe, april 8, Aug. 8,Dec. 8] “ 2%, “ 24, “ 2 
Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, | “ 16, * 16 “ itjiune 1,0ct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, | “ 4, “ 94, “ 4%) “ 8 “ 8 « § 
Albany, |Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. &} “ ~~ ° oe, * & 
SilvieDeGrasse, L Weiderhold!} “ 16, “ 16, “ i€ifuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, *. 8... % &.% Ses 8 « “« 8 
Duch d’Orieans,'A. Richardson.jfune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t] “ i § wing Se 
Sully, {WCThompso;} “ 16, “ 16, “ Il€jAug. 1,Dec 1,April 1 
lowa lw. W. Pell, “« 94, « 4, © Bh Bega. B 
These vessels are all.of the first class and ably commanded,with superiér and 3 


tions for pass rs, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
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ANTED—Bya middle-aged gentleman, a situation as Book-keeper, or general 

clerk, in a mercantile house, or otherwise. He knowsthe scienée of book-keep- 
ing in allits ramifications, is well acquainted with the English, French, Spanish, and 
Dutch languages, can keep the books and eeteoaend in the two first-mentioned more 
particularly, Knowing those two languages equally well ; he writes a very good hand, 
is well acquainfed with the West India business, from which quarter he can influence 
some important consignments to his principal, if required ; and will earnestly devote 
himself to the extent of his power, to promote the interestof his employer. He is 
confident that an interview will be satisfactory, and that his services will prove availa- 
ble to any commercial House, and an acquisition womh obtaining. The best city 1e- 
ferences can be furnished as to character and capacity. Any communications direct 
ed H. M. S., Box 1015, Lower Post Office, will be immediately attended to. jan30-tf 





R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War- 
acy st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
eneral. 
~ Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, isenabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 

Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients during his absence. 

The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 

Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. - Augl-tf 

R. WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8till 10 A 
M. and 5 till six P. M. 

From the Report, in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association 
‘Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” ‘* One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wallace’s dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 

‘rom Professor Knight, Yale College. *‘ He has made interesting discoveries, which 





| throw much light upon hitherto obseure points in the physiology of vision.” 


From Professor Macneven, New York. ‘* | have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Augs-6m. 





NOTICE—BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 
OSTMASTERS in the United States who may or may not receive a circular appris- 
ing them how letters may be sent by the Steam Ships of this Company to Europe, 
are informed they can do so by collecting both the Wnited States inland postage and 
the ship’s charges. 

The letters should then be made up in a separate bundle with two bills, one as 
usual for the inland postage, and another showing the amount of ship’s postage, mark- 
ed “‘ Steamer Freight Bill,” wrapping the money for the ship’s postage securely in the 
same bundle with the letters and * Freight Bill,” and sealing and directing the bundle 
to the ** Post Office, New York, for steamer.” 

SHIP’S POSTAGE.—Single Letter, 25 cents ; Double do. 50; Tripple do. 75; Qua- 
cruple do. $1 ; and $1 per ounce for Packets or Letters composed of one or more arti- 
dles ; Newspapers 2 cents each ; Periodicals, Magazines and Pamphlets, 2 cents per 
sheet 

FOREIGN POSTAGE.—Letters for places out of the United Kingdom and France, 
where the inland English postage has to be paid by the Company, are charged $1 per 
single sheet, and in proy,ortion for all others, as above. 

he Steam Ships BRITISH QUEEN and PRESIDENT will sail from this port the 10th 
of each month during the year, commencing 10th March. 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 
Agents British and American Steam Nav. Co:, No. 4 Jones’ Lane. 
Feb 20-tf. 





R. POWELL begs to inform the public that owing to the unprecedented demand 

for SHARP’S CERATE, he is compelled to relinquish all other business, and de- 
vote his entire time to the sale of this important new chemiealdiscovery. He has like- 
wise found it necessary to appropriate the large double Store, 157 Broadway to its ex- 
clusive sale. The combination forming this invaluable external remedy is based on 
philosophical principles, and is free from every thing in the most remote degree allied 
to quackery. Powerful in its effects, yet innocent in its composition, it is destined to 
take the highest stand in the Medical world. Practitioners will find ita great deside- 
ratum, especially in that anomalous disease Rheumatism, for in this distressing com- 
plaint it never fails to give prompt relief. Being an external application no person will 
apprehend any injurious consequences fromits use nor will it cause any abrasion of 
the surface, although possessing such extraordinary powers. 

It is particularly to be observed that there are five kinds of Cerates, and each only ap- 
plicable to the various cutaneous and muscular diseases which have been proved to 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary power, viz 

No.1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Roils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 

No.2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains,Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 

No.3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 

No.4, Balsamec ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 

No.5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Svald Head, &e. 

The Lijniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, butisa more powerfulpre- 


ration. Each variety isput up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2cents, $1 50 and 





50,each. Printed directionsand medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
J.W.POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 





conveni € 


by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jrc 46 South-st 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
TS Ships of this Line will hereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows : 
From New York From Havre 

Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dee. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
ist May Sept. and Jan. Utica, J. B Pell, master, 16th June,Oct., and Feb. 
Ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov.and March, 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intend for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free fron any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or passage applyto 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. : 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 











Ships. Masters. en of Sailing from New| Days , — from 
York. ,ondon. 

St. James, W.HSebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. Lage oe 
‘ s.B.G 4 “ ‘ “a a 0 “ OF ‘ 4 
Diadintor, 1 Britton” 9 a0 e 20° - 0 March 7, July 7 Nov. 7 
Mediator, Sogn el a Feb. R June i? Oct. il KC y, . pe > x 
a. F. H. Hebard, | 20, « 90, 20 April 7, Aug. 7; Dee. 7 
Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, |March i, July 1, Nov. a! is uf a He be a 

Samson R Sturgis, os |= =e 7 7 
President, J.M.Chadwick,) “ 20, * 20, “ 20/May 7, Sept. 7; Jan. 7 
Ontario, ey |April a Aug. - Dec. 4 li, z a y p 
Toronto . Griswo bs 66 . ty ’ 
Westminster, G. Moore, : “ 20; “ 20, « 20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $1u0, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— -§ 

Ships. Captains. {Days of Selling from New ——— from 

ork. iverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7jAug.25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, ” Higgins, : 7 13, - 13; “« 13/Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, wWit.paace, “iy? @ * ay & * ® Se FT 
Roscius, J. Collins, “mR © om ASSIS * &. & B 
Aug. 1, Dec. y Ani i *“* tt “* 3% * 
“ = “ 











Cambridge I. Bursley, i ’ 

Indepenc ence, Wortman, A a, /~ ae > ,_*. Se a oe 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, “343, “ 13, + 383/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June |} 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “Mm * BW ©. “id * BHoee ie 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25, “@gm* 2%. *. B.. . 
North America, |A. B. Lowber,|Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe H. Huttleson,| “ 7 “ 7 “ 7 @ 9 « “ 5 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 13, “ 13\Nov 1, March 1, July 3 
Columbus, Cropper, <i, * @ & we S ue” be 7 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “gs, “« 3, % 13 « 33 1 
South America, |Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1| “ 19, “ 19, * 19 


G. Washington, |A. Burrows, 








Tnited States, |J. G. Fisher, em = a “« 13/Dec. April 1, Aug. 2 
Engiand,” |B.L. Waite, | “19, “ 19 19 «7 ae | 
Garrick, | S.Palmer,/ “25, “ 2, “ 25 “ 18, “ 18, “a8 


, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,|Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1} “ 19, “ 19, “™ 19 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elogant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiaes, stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, nee 
GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. § 
BARING, BROTHERS ‘& Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Cco., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe, and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. ¥. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Cos Rumford-st., Liverpeos. 
tsfor ships Roseius, Siddons, Sherid»n, and Garrick, 
ae = ‘ E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 


S. Whitney, and Cambridge, 





WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpo” 


The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines,which will be furnishea™ 
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